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HE object of this paper is to determine, as far as 
possible, the true significance of those ultimate con- 
ceptions that underlie the study of ethics. The importance 
of such an attempt can hardly be disputed: the probabil- 
ity of its success may be more open to question. In 
ethics, as in other subjects, a great deal of valuable work 
may be done without any precise determination of its 
ultimate conceptions. Concrete historical studies, like 
those of Westermarck and others, though perhaps be- 
longing more properly to sociology than to ethics, are 
at any rate extremely enlightening, whatever may be our 
views, or whether we have any views, about the meta- 
physical issues that underlie them. Even Aristotle’s 
Ethics,—in many respects still the greatest and most satis- 
fying work on the subject that we possess,—is to a large 
extent descriptive, and may be said rather to evade than 
to solve the ultimate problems. But the weakness of such 
concrete studies is that the value of the thought contained 
in them is always liable to be brought into dispute by 
doubt with regard to the fundamental principles upon 
which our moral conceptions rest. Hence the constantly 
recurring need for those mining operations,—always toil- 
some and sometimes not a little discouraging,—which were 
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so brilliantly begun by Socrates and Plato. That such 
work was still needed in the time of Aristotle, is suff- 
ciently evidenced by the way in which his system was 
superseded by those of the Stoics and Epicureans and 
afterwards submerged in a general skepticism. In our 
own time there are plentiful signs of the recurrence of 
similar doubts, especially in such proposals as that of 
Nietzsche for a ‘transvaluation of all values,’ and in many 
other recent suggestions of a more or less similar kind. 
Closely connected with such doubt,—though not neces- 
sarily so subversive of established systems of conduct,— 
is the question whether moral distinctions are to be re- 
garded as of absolute, or only of relative, validity ; whether 
we are ultimately to aim at an attitude of mind which may 
be described,—again in the language of Nietzsche,—as 
being ‘Beyond Good and Evil.’ The doctrine of the 
relativity of moral conceptions is by no means confined to 
the representatives of any one school of thought. In some 
form or other, it has had an important place in many types 
of ethical theory. One may find traces of it in the work 
of Aristotle himself, more definitely in Spinoza, and, in 
recent times, in writers so diverse as Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Bradley. When questions of this kind are raised, 
they can only be answered by a consideration of what 
is ultimately meant by Good and Evil, and of what is the 
place of these conceptions in the structure of human life 
and in that of the Universe as a whole. This is no doubt 
a larger question than that which is directly involved in 
ethics; for when we speak of Good and Evil in this gen- 
eral way, it is not merely the morally good and evil to 
which we are referring. But it seems best to approach 
the subject, to begin with, in this larger way.’ 

Now, in dealing with these problems, we are met at the 
very outset by the doubt as to whether such conceptions 
as Good and Evil are capable of definition at all. This 





1It is, of course, only the narrower sense that is usually implied in the 
eonception of something that is ‘Beyond Good and Evil.’ Spinoza’s form 
of the conception, however, seems to cover the larger view. 
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doubt has been most clearly and systematically set forth 
by Mr. G. E. Moore in his very interesting and instruc- 
tive book called ‘‘Principia Ethica’’; and we may best 
commence our study by some examination of what I un- 
derstand to be his main contention. 

Mr. Moore urges that Good has to be accepted as an 
ultimate datum, analogous to a particular sensation of 
color, such as yellow. We know yellow when we see it. 
It is a particular kind of object or thing or concept or 
presentation (we need not here consider which of these 
terms is most fitting), which we do not confound with any 
other. In like manner, he contends, we recognize what is 
good when it is presented to us or conceived by us in a 
certain way; but we cannot further explain what good is 
any more than we can explain what yellow is. This com- 
parison is not, I think, a very convincing one for several 
reasons; and yet it cannot be denied that there is a great 
deal of force in the general contention; and I want to 
try to bring out both what appears to me to be its strength 
and what appears to me to be its weakness. The first 
objection that occurs to the parallel that he has drawn is 
that, in a certain sense, yellow can be defined. We can 
say that it is an object that we sense, and we can say 
further that it is an object of the general class that we 
describe as colors. Further, when we say that it is the 
color that lies between green and orange in the continuous 
scale of color qualities, it seems to me that we are defin- 
ing it in quite a satisfactory way. 

In order to avoid this objection, it might be better to 
take color as a whole, rather than one particular color, 
as the basis of comparison. The argument would then 
run that we cannot give any definition of color, regarded 
simply as a kind of object that is sensed, except by saying 
that it is one of that class of objects, and that we are some- 
how able to distinguish it from all the other objects in 
that class. We cannot say how we distinguish it, except 
by reference to its physical antecedents; and these of 
course are irrelevant, when we are simply regarding it 
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as a particular kind of experienced object. In this case 
at least it would seem that the old view, that in definition 
a species is brought under a wider genus from which it 
is marked by some differentia that can be definitely indi- 
cated, breaks down. Nor does it seem possible to define 
color by analyzing it into components that are not colors, 
except,—as before,—by referring, not to itself, but to its 
physical antecedents or concomitants. We cannot define 
it, as we can define a particular kind of mathematical 
figure, or even as we can define a particular species of 
plant or animal or a type of machine or a chemical com- 
pound. There seems to be a unique quality, in the case 
of color, which cannot be analyzed, and which cannot be 
described in any way that is not tautological. Can the 
same be said of Good? It certainly seems that, in a cer- 
tain sense, it can; but again it must be noticed that there 
are certain respects in which the parallel is not a very 
satisfactory one. 

We know that there are some human beings who are 
incapable of distinguishing colors; and when any one is 
thus innately deficient, no definition or description can 
be given to enable the subject to supply the lacking sense. 
This is probably not true, as Hume admitted, of particular 
shades of color; but it seems to be true of color as a 
whole. Now, in this respect at least, good does not appear 
to be in the same position as color. There are no doubt 
some people who have very imperfectly developed views 
of the difference between what is morally good and evil; 
but it does not appear to be possible for any one to think 
at all without regarding some things as preferable to 
others, and this seems to imply some sort of distinction be- 
tween what is relatively good and relatively evil. More- 
over, the very fact that good and evil are thus contrasted 
as opposite ends in a preferential scale, points to a dif- 
ference between this case and that of color, which will 
probably be found, on reflection, to have real significance. 
Further reflection calls attention to the fact that, while 
color is an object of sense, good is an object of thought. 
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Now, it seems to be true, in general, that no particular 
reason can be given why we have some senses and not 
others, and that no very definite relations can be traced 
between them. Bunt this does not appear to be the case 
with forms of thought. Hence we are led to suspect that 
the analogy of color may be a misleading one. Good seems 
at least to be something that is involved in our nature as 
thinking beings, and to have the kind of complexity that 
is implied in its definite opposition to evil. Hence it might 
be better to compare it with something that is more nearly 
of the same kind as itself. 

Instead of asking, then, whether good may be compared, 
in this respect, to color, let us rather ask whether it may 
be compared with number. Here the objections just re- 
ferred to would not apply. There are no thinking beings 
who lack the possibility of distinguishing between one and 
two in the way in which the color-blind lack the possibility 
of distinguishing between red and green, or as those born 
totally blind lack the possibility of distinguishing between 
scarlet and the sound of a trumpet. Again, it seems to 
be true of number, as it is also true of good, that it is 
not simply a particular kind of experience, but one of 
the ultimate conceptions involved in our treatment of ex- 
perience in general, and not capable of being reduced to 
anything else that does not really contain it. On the 
other hand, it would seem to be misleading to say that 
number is incapable of definition. We can at least say 
that it is a species of quantity, and that we can distinguish 
it from other forms of more and less, such as intensity 
and spatial voluminousness. We can, moreover, go on to 
indicate certain general presuppositions upon which it 
depends, especially that of the equivalence or ‘fungibility’ 
of units.2 In thus marking out the special features of 


?It may be worth while to note here that, when such fundamental pre- 
suppositions have been made, all arithmetical judgments seem to me (in 
opposition to what appears to be maintained by Kant) to be purely analy- 
tical. I think Sidgwick was right on this point. 
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number, we are, I think, in a true sense, defining it. We 
are defining it by reference to the more ultimate concep- 
tion of more and less. Hence the analogy of number 
would hardly serve to support the contention of the in- 
definability of good. Let us ask, then, whether the more 
ultimate conception of more and less would give us a more 
satisfactory parallel. 

It certainly seems to be true that the relation expressed 
by the terms more and less is not, in any ordinary sense 
of the word, definable. We cannot get behind this dif- 
ference, nor can we resolve it into anything more simple. 
It involves, moreover, like good and evil, a contrast be- 
tween two directions,—a ‘Way up’ and a ‘Way down,’ 
in Heraclitean phrase. Indeed, none of the difficulties 
that suggested themselves in reference to the analogies 
previously considered would appear to be present here. 
Thus, it may be pretty safely urged that we cannot con- 
ceive the consciousness of any thinking being in which 
this distinction is not explicitly or implicitly present. It 
is certainly very different from color in this respect. 
There is also a further point of view from which this 
final analogy holds; and it is one that seems to be the 
most fruitful in suggestion concerning the true significance 
of good. It is connected with the fact that the relation 
of more and less can be made more definite by pointing 
to the different ways in which it is involved in our ex- 
perience, such as number, degree, and volume (which is 
perhaps resolvable either into number or degree). To 
unfold its significance in this way is, I think, in a true 
sense, to define it. It is not, indeed, to define it by refer- 
ence to something outside itself; but it is to define it, 
if we may so characterize the process, from within. It is 
to make its internal content or application clear. When 
we say that two are more than one, and that a bright 


*It would, of course, be beyond the scope of this paper to discuss in 
detail how this can be done. Hegel is, I suppose, the writer who has done 
most in this direction; but I do not wish to urge here that his method of 
treatment is the only one or the best one. 
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illumination is more than a dim one, the two statements 
have a somewhat different meaning, and yet they are both 
cases of more. In both cases we are advancing gradually 
from zero to a positive content, though in the one case 
we are doing it discretely, step by step, and in the other 
case continuously. It hardly seems to me that we could 
know what is meant by more and less except by seeing, 
though it may be only dimly, that it is found in processes 
of that kind. When we thus see the way in which a con- 
ception is generated, the way in which it fits into the con- 
structive activity by which we build up our thought of 
the world, we may, I think, be properly said to be defining 
the conception. Now, it may be necessary to admit that 
it is only in a similar way that good can be defined; but 
if it can be defined in this way,—. e., if we can see exactly 
where it stands within the system of our experience of a 
world,—we ought really to be perfectly satisfied. 

How, then, are we to proceed to define good in this way? 
Following the analogy that has just been indicated, we 
may best begin by noticing that there are different ways 
of speaking of good and evil, just as there are different 
ways of sreaking of more and less; but they are not all 
equally ultimate. When Eve, according to the Bible story, 
looked at the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, she 
saw ‘that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise.’ Here the conception of good is involved in many 
ways. What is good for food is in some sense good. 
What is pleasant to the eyes is in some sense good. What 
is to be desired to make one wise is in some sense good. 
Yet it was only by eating the fruit that any knowledge 
of good and evil was to be reached. There is, moreover, 
the further question suggested, whether her action in eat- 
ing it was good or evil. Does good mean the same thing 
in all these cases? Now, one thing at least seems evident, 
viz., that in some cases the term good is not able to stand 
by itself, but needs the addition ‘for.’ We have ‘good for 
food,’ ‘good for pleasure,’ ‘good for wisdom.’ It seems 
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clear also that, when it is used in this way, it is only in- 
telligible in relation to the more general conception of 
means and end; and that it can be defined by reference 
to this conception. Thus, we may speak of a thing as 
being ‘good for poison,’ as well as ‘good for food,’ and in 
such cases good seems to mean nothing more than adapta- 
tion to an end. Herbert Spencer adopted, at least as a 
starting-point, the view that such adaptation is the es- 
sential meaning of good and bad in every instance,—a 
view which, in his usual manner, he illustrates by a great 
variety of instances, such as a knife, a gun, a stormy day, 
a sheep, as well as others taken from human action. He 
urges, further, that in every case the goodness or badness 
is not an intrinsic character, but rather one that results 
from the fact that the objects are well or ill adapted to 
achieve their prescribed ends. More or less complete 
adaptation to an end would thus seem to be the essential 
meaning of good and evil; and, if this is so, it would 
seem that we could define the conceptions by the help of 
those of more and less and means and end. Even Spencer, 
however, seems to recognize that we have to think of some 
ultimate end which is not a means to anything further, 
though it is not very easy to determine from his state- 
ments whether this ultimate end is life or pleasure.t 
Whatever it is, it is surely something that we regard as 
good; and, if so, good in this sense would not mean adap- 
tation to an end, but would rather refer to an end that is 
chosen for itself. In the instances already given, it is 
perhaps self-evident that food is not such an end. It is 
not so evident, however, that pleasure, wisdom, and right- 
ness of action are not such ends. 

In pursuing this inquiry, then, it seems clear that we 
may omit cases in which good is spoken of merely as a 
means, because in all these cases we may either resolve 
the conception into a different one,—viz., that of adapta- 


*He says that it is pleasure; but, for practical purposes, it appears to 
be quantity of life. 
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tion to an end,—or else say that it is used in a derivative 
sense, as indicating something that is a means to what is 
good. (It may be correct to say that, when an end is}? - 
recognized as good,\the necessary means may also be de- 
scribed as good ;) but, at any rate, it seems clear that the’ 
true significance of good will in such cases be most ap- 
parent in its application to the end. Thus, when we say 
that fruit is good, we may at once ask, Why is it good? 
And the obvious answer would be either that it is good for 
food, i. e., for the preservation of life, or that it is good 
for its taste, 7. e., for pleasure. It would then remain for 
us to ask whether life or pleasure is a means to anything 
beyond itself. In cases of this kind, therefore, it seems 
that the ultimate justification for the application of the 
term good can only be found by reference to some con- 
ception of good which cannot be defined in terms of means, 
though perhaps it may be brought under the conception 
of end. 

We may now go on to ask whether any similar ques- 
tion and answer are possible in the other instances 
that were previously mentioned. The knowledge of good 
and evil might be brought under the general head of wis- 
dom or insight; so that we need not further consider it 
at present. The only other case that has been specially 
referred to is that of action; and here it certainly does 
seem that a similar question is both possible and almost in- 
evitably suggested. If we say, for instance, that Eve’s 
action in eating the fruit was not good, we may certainly 
ask, Why was it not good? Its goodness or badness is not 
self-evident. Now, we might answer such a question in 
more ways than one. Perhaps the most obvious answer 
in that particular instance would be, Because it was con- 
trary to divine commandment. We may then ask further, 
Why is that which is contrary to divine commandment not 
good? The answer might be, Because it leads to punish- 
ment or other evil consequences. If so, we have once more 
a case of means and end. But the answer might rather be, 
Because the divine commandments are expressions of 
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modes of behavior that are intrinsically good, or, Because 
the attitude of obedience is good. In either of these events 
it would seem that we have an instance, not of means and 
end, but rather of a particular case being an illustration 
of a general principle. We are then referred back to the 
general class to which this particular action belongs. The 
question would then be, Why is the general principle 
good? Why is the kind of action summed up in divine 
commandments good? Or, Why is the attitude of obedi- 
ence good? It would probably be generally conceded that 
in this last case the answer would have to be, that the 
attitude of obedience is not always good, but is only good 
when it is obedience to some command that is itself good 
or to some person whose relation of authority over us is 
good. If we allow this and follow it out in similar cases, 
we seem to be led to the conclusion that actions are called 
good only when they are means to something that is in- 
trinsically good, or when they express an attitude of will 
directed to the realization of some general principle that 
is intrinsically good. It would seem, that is to say, that 
good, as applied to an action, expresses its adaptation 
either to its end or to its law; and that one or other of 
these has to be regarded as intrinsically good. 

The question still remains, whether we can really speak 
intelligibly of good in any sense that is not capa le of such 
analysis. Now, it certainly seems that the sense in which 
good is applied either to instruments or to actions would 
have no ultimate significance unless the term could also 
be applied to some end or to some underlying principle. 
It is on this account that the saying of Kant, that nothing 
can be called good without qualification except a Good 
Will, is felt to be unsatisfactory. The activity of will could 
not be good unless the end to which it is directed or the 
principle by which it is governed could be regarded as in- 
trinsically good. Hence it seems clear that, if the simple 
act of will is to be called good without qualification, some- 
thing else that is involved in it must also be good without 
qualification. Green, who presses Kant’s point much 
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further than Kant does himself, seeks to avoid the diffi- 
culty by contending that the Good Will is simply directed 
to its own production and extension; but he admits that 
this view seems to carry us round in a circle. At the same 
time, the fact that a good will does present itself as hav- 
ing a very special claim to be regarded as intrinsically 
good, may help us to see more clearly what we ultimately 
mean by good. 

A good will means, as Kant and others have explained, 
a rational will, or, in other words, an act of rational choice. 
We may distinguish three things in this fact: (1) An At- 
titude, the attitude which we describe as rational; (2) an 
Act, the act which we describe as choosing; and (3) an 
End, the end that is aimed at when we choose rationally. 
Now, the third of these is the most difficult to deal with. 
The act which we describe by the term choice seems in- 
capable of further analysis. The fact of choice or selection 
or preference seems to be an ultimate fact in all conscious 
life. If some things did not interest us more than others, 
we should simply be receptive to any impression that hap- 
pened to come to us. But it is the constant characteristic 
of our consciousness that we not only receive, but select; 
and it is in this fact, I think, that we may find the first 
germ of what we understand by good,—but only the first 
germ. Everything that we choose or select or prefer may 
be said, in a wide sense of the word, to be regarded by 
us as good. But choice, in its early beginnings, is quite 
irrational. When we choose the sweet and reject the bit- 
ter, we choose we know not why. A little reflection soon 
raises the question Why? and we then say that we choose 
the sweet because it is pleasant or because it is whole- 
some or for some other reason. Thus our choice gradually 
becomes rational; and the meaning of this does not present 
any serious difficulty. The real difficulty arises when we 
inquire, What is it that in the end we choose when we 
choose in a completely rational way? and this is, I think, 
essentially the same as the questiton, What do we mean 
by that which is ultimately good? Now, the question—a 
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very difficult question,—as to the exact content of this 
choice may, for the present, be set aside. What I wish 
to urge at this point is that, by regarding the problem in 
this way, we seem to arrive at what may fairly be de- 
scribed as a definition of good. Good, we may say, in 
the only sense in which it has any ultimate significance, 
is the object of Rational Choice. 

The objection will no doubt at once occur, that this is 
not, in any true sense, a definition, and that it would in- 
evitably carry us round in a circle. For if we ask, What 
is the object of rational choice? it would seem that the 
answer must be that, when we choose rationally, we choose 
what is intrinsically good. We must assume, therefore, 
that something is intrinsically good, quite apart from the 
fact of its being chosen. Now this is, I think, in one sense, 
true, but, in another sense, false. When Hamlet says, 
‘‘There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes 
it so,’’ I take him to mean that choosing makes it so; and, 
if so, I think his statement is erroneous. Anything that 
we choose may be said to be good for us, good from the 
point of view of our particular attitude in choosing it;° 
but when we say that it is intrinsically good, we mean 
that it is good from the point of view of rational choice. 
To say this, however, is not to say that it is independent 
of choice. Let us suppose, for instance, that beauty is 
good. If so, it would be good even if we were to suppose 
that every existing conscious being chose ugliness instead. 
So also, if truth is good, it would be really good even on 
the supposition that every existent conscious being pre- 
ferred fiction. But it still remains true that, when we 
say that anything is intrinsically good, we mean that, from 
a certain point of view, it would be chosen. If that point 
of view is not one that is adopted by any conscious being, 
the conception of good is only a hypothesis or ideal, but 
it may still be a significant hypothesis. But I think it 








5T suppose this is what is implied in Aristotle’s statement at the begin- 
ning of the ‘‘Nicomachean Ethics,’’ that ‘‘the Good has been well char- 
acterized as that at which all things aim.’’ 
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ceases to be even that if we omit the conception of choice 
altogether. A world in which there was no choice would 
truly be a world ‘beyond good and evil’; and a world 
in which rational choice had no real significance would 
be a world in which intrinsic good had no real significance. 
Good would in that case only be a name for those objects 
that conscious beings choose, and would vary with the 
point of view of the beings who choose. I understand 
this to be the doctrine that Spinoza adopted. If, on the 
other hand, we say that there is such a thing as an atti- 
tude of rational choice (even if that attitude is not actually 
adopted by any conscious being, but is only a significant 
hypothesis or ideal), then there is also such a thing as 
intrinsic good; for a choice that chooses nothing would 
not be significant. In this sense, therefore, it seems to 
me that good, in its ultimate significance/may be properly| 
defined as the object of rational choice;) and that this’ 
definition does not carry us round in a circle. 

But it may be objected that we are making a rather 
large assumption in supposing that there is such a thing 
as rational choice. May it not be the case that, if we were 
completely rational, we should cease to choose? Well, 
this, I take it, is what is meant by those who maintain 
that the attitude of mind from which the truth about the 
universe is fully seen would be an attitude that is ‘Beyond 
Good and Evil.’ It is also possible to urge that an attitude 
of complete rationality is in itself unintelligible. Accord- 
ing to either of these views, all choice is more or less ir- 
rational, and intrinsic good is illusory. It seems to me, 
however, that these views are not really tenable. The mere 
fact that we are able to discriminate degrees of approxi- 
mation to a rational attitude seems to me to show that 
it is at least an intelligible ideal. It seems to me, further, 
that it is not possible to conceive of a rational attitude 
in which rationality would not be preferred to irration- 
ality. Rationality would, consequently, from that point 
of view be chosen, and, being chosen from that point of 
view, it would be intrinsically good. 
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If these contentions are valid, it seems to follow, not 
only that we can define good, but that we can determine 
some part at least of its content. We can not only say 
that good is the object of rational choice, but we can also 
say that rationality is one of those things that are good. 
This naturally raises the further question, whether there 
is any other part of the content of ultimate good that it is 
possible to determine. Now, I cannot hope in this paper 
to go very far in the way of answering this question; 
but it would be extremely unsatisfactory to leave it with- 
out any attempt at an answer. 

I think we may find some sort of answer by proceeding 
from the point that has been already reached. I have 
urged that rational choice would choose rationality. It 
seems to me that we may go a step farther by saying that 
it would choose rational choice. If good is unintelligible 
apart from rational choice, then in choosing good we must 
also choose rational choice itself. It is this fact, I think, 
that justifies the saying of Kant that the Good Will—by 
which I understand him to mean the attitude of rational 
choice—is an unqualified good. But if we stopped there, 
we should be carried round in a hopeless circle. The 
choice that we choose must be the choice of something dis- 
tinguishable from itself. What can we say of that some- 
thing? Surely we may at least say that it is an intelligible 
universe, apprehended as existent and as intelligible. Ob- 
serve that I am not arguing here that the universe is in- 
telligible. I am only saying that a rational being would 
prefer that it should be so. _But what do we mean by 
an intelligible universe? To answer that question, even 
in the most meager outline, would carry us far beyond the 
limits of such a paper as this. The conditions of intel- 
ligibility cannot easily be determined. It is the business 
of the metaphysician to try to determine the place of such 
conceptions as quantity, substance, causation, and the like, 
in an intelligible system; and I have no wish to minimize 
the difficulties involved in such a task. I only urge, as 
Plato and many others have done, that the search for the 
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good would inevitably lead us on into that further search; 
and there I must for the present leave it. 

Is there anything else that is necessarily involved in 
an object of rational choice? I feel doubtful whether 
there is; but it may be well to mention some other things 
that have been regarded by careful writers as ultimately 
good, and to indicate very briefly my reasons for doubting 
whether they ought to be so regarded. There are only 
three such objects that appear to me to call for special 
consideration, viz., Pleasure, Love, and Beauty. 

With regard to Pleasure, it seems to me that this is 
already involved in the fact of choice of an object ap- 
prehended as existent. In choice we may ideally dis- 
tinguish between the mere fact of choosing, the object 
that is chosen, and the pleasantness of it; but these aspects 
have, I think, no meaning apart. Hence, when we say 
that we choose rational choice and the apprehension of 
an intelligible universe, recognized as real, we are also 
saying that we choose rational satisfaction. But it would 
not, I think, be correct to say that any kind of pleasure 
is intrinsically good. It is ultimately good only when it 
is the subjective aspect of rational choice in touch with its 
object. We might, however, add, if it is necessary, to 
our account of the content of ultimate good, that we choose 
that the choice of a real and intelligible universe should 
have this pleasurable aspect. 

Love has perhaps a better claim than pleasure to be re- 
garded as something distinct; and I certainly think that 
this also would be included in the object of rational choice. 
Here again, however, I am inclined to think that the choice 
of the good is the love of the good; and that to say that 
we choose choice is in the end equivalent to saying that 
we love love. But, if there is any doubt about this, I 
should be disposed to say that love also is intrinsically 
good,—at least when it is the love of that which is truly 
lovely. 

Beauty, in like manner, can make a very strong claim 
for inclusion. But here also I am doubtful whether, in 
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saying that we choose an intelligible object, and that the 
choice of that object is pleasant, we have not already said 
all that is meant by calling it beautiful. 

My view, therefore, is that, while Pleasure, Love, and 
Beauty would be included in what is ultimately meant by 
Good, I am not sure that we add anything by mentioning 
them separately. And I am still more doubtful whether 
anything else could be added that would be found to be 
intrinsically good. But of course the conception of an 
intelligible universe contains a great deal that I am not 
here making any effort to unfold. What is intrinsically 
good would certainly be something rather extensive and 
complex. But it seems to me that the definition of it is 
comparatively simple, and is not really circular. 

There is just one further point that I wish to make. I 
hope it is clear that I have not been urging that the uni- 
verse is good, 7. e., that the object of rational choice can 
be realized as an experienced fact. I have only been try- 
ing to indicate that we can describe the general character 
of what we would ultimately like. It may still be asked, 
Is the universe actually what in the end we would like 
it to be? I am doubtful whether this can be proved. Cer- 
tainly it would not be easy to prove it. Some have 
thought, however, that it can very easily be disproved; 
and on that point it may be worth while to make some re- 
marks. It is sometimes said that the fact that we ex- 
perience anything as being evil,—e. g., pain or a perverse 
choice,—shows that the universe cannot be interpreted 
as being intrinsically good. Now, it seems evident 
at least that there is such a thing as perverse choice, 
and hence the universe as a whole cannot be completely 
good. 

It does not appear to me that this argument is cogent, 
if the view that I have been trying to set before you is 
correct. It could only be made cogent if it could be shown 
that an intelligible universe could be constructed in which 
there would be no aspect of evil. I am not prepared at 
present to argue that this could not be shown; but, even 
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if it could, there is another point that may be brought 
forward, in connection with my contention. 

I have urged that the object of rational choice would 
include choice. Now, choice seems to contain what we call 
action. It is the selection of one thing as against another. 
In other words, good has to be thought of in relation to 
evil. (The one is selected as against the other.) Now, it 
is sometimes urged that the evil might only be thought 
of as possible, and the good as actual. To discuss this 
thoroughly would involve the consideration of what is 
meant by possibility; and that is a subject upon which 
I cannot at present enter. I must content myself with 
urging that even the thought of a possible evil would be, 
so far, an evil thought. A world in which there was no 
aspect of evil at all would in truth be a world ‘Beyond 
Good and Evil’; and such a world would, at any rate, not 
be a good world. It seems clear, therefore, that the world 
that is selected by rational choice is a world that contains 
some aspect of evil. If this is true, it is so far from being 
obvious that an optimistic view of the world requires the 
absence of evil, that the reverse rather appears to be the 
case. Complete optimism, I should think, would be the 
view that evil exists just far enough to enable the full 
content of good to be finally brought out. Complete pes- 
simism, in like manner, would be the view that good ex- 
ists just far enough to enable the full content of evil to 
be finally brought out. The one would be made bright 
through the strength of its darkness; the other dark 
through the strength of its brightness. A world ‘beyond 
Good and Evil,’ on the other hand, would be neither bright 
nor dark, but simply invisible. The world, as we actually 
apprehend it, tends naturally to present itself to us as 
containing a conflict between the two, in which the victory 
is as yet undecided. We know pretty well, however, which 
of them we on the whole want to win; and, as we seem to 
have some share in the struggle, that may not be an alto- 
gether insignificant factor. At any rate, the question why 
we cannot have good without evil seems in the end as 
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unmeaning as the question why we cannot have more 
without less. Why any of these determinations should 
enter into the structure of the universe is perhaps a ques- 
tion that may be asked; but at least it is not one that 
we are here called upon to answer. I have only been try- 
ing to indicate that there is a real sense in which we can 
understand the meaning of good, and that, in that sense, it 
is at least not inconceivable that the universe may be good. 

By way, however, of giving a little more flesh and blood 
to these dry bones, I may conclude by a reference to the 
well-known passage in which Carlyle sums up the nature 
of the rational Choice of the Shoeblack: ‘‘ Will the whole 
Finance Ministers and Upholsterers and Confectioners 
of Modern Europe undertake in joint-stock company to 
make one Shoeblack happy? They cannot accomplish it 
above an hour or two: for the Shoeblack also has a Soul 
quite other than his Stomach; and would require, if you 
consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, 
simply this allotment, no more, and no less; God’s infinite 
universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, 
and fill every wish as fast as it rose.’’ This is, of course, 
an illustration of what has been described as ‘the bad 
infinite.’ Rational choice is represented as simply aim- 
ing at the realization of the sum total of all the objects 
of irrational choice. The Shoeblack could in this way 
never find satisfaction. What would really satisfy him 
is not ‘God’s infinite universe,’ regarded as a collection 
of discrete objects of choice, a world that is simply, in 
Stevenson’s phrase, ‘full of a number of things’; but 
rather, if we may so put it, God Himself,—. e., an under- 
lying unity in the nature of things, by which what is 
ultimately beautiful is eternally chosen and eternally 
achieved. It is some such conception as this that seems 
to me to be required to give significance to what I have de- 
scribed as rational choice. But I am very well aware 
that I have only been touching on the surface of tre- 
mendous problems. 

University CoLLece, CARDIFF. J. S. Mackenzie. 
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OR Goethe then, and for Carlyle after him, it was a 
fundamental belief that man was here to perform a 
work of greater value than his own mere enjoyment of it 
(or of anything else). But what was that work? Wherein 
did it lie? In nothing more nor less, according to Goethe, 
than in the positive development of his own dormant 
faculties. In simply working at that, a man could be 
embodying something of infinite value, incarnating a 
Divine Idea, clothing it in his way as nature clothed it 
in hers. And this eternal work could be, must be, set on 
foot here and now; for the web of accident and circum- 
stance was woven by the same Force that was calling on 
men to actualize themselves in and through this appar- 
ently truceless war with its own appearance. Because 
of.this underlying union Trouble could further the divine 
work, and because Trouble could do that, the ‘Worship 
of Sorrow’ became possible. 

Doubtless this conception was, as we say, ‘in the air’ 
throughout Germany. Other writers, notably Fichte 
and Novalis, are full of it.1  ‘‘The true Shekinah is 
Man,’’ wrote Novalis, and Carlyle was never tired of quot- 
ing the saying. 

But it was Goethe who worked out this conception in 
detail, at once in his own life, in his art, and in his didactic 
writings. He really believed it, and he really acted on it. 
It sounds all through the wild fire-music of Faust, it un- 
derlies the steady prose of Wilhelm Meister, it sings in the 
sweet lyrics of his own heart. The whole theory of edu- 
cation and life in Wilhelm Meister is based on the essential 





* See Carlyle on Fichte: ‘‘ State of German Literature.’’ Critical Essays, I. 
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community of Manhood and Godhead.2, When Goethe is 
solemn, his faith turns the whole universe into a temple; 
when he laughs,—and he possesses laughter,—it comes 
home to us with a delicious freshness that makes it the 
more believable because so far away from all cant and 
priggishness. ‘‘If God had wanted me different,’’ he can 
say with a smile, ‘‘no doubt he would have made me so. 
He gave me talent, and that means he lent me much. So 
I use it right and left, though what is to come of it, who 
can say? But He will nod, when I ought to stop.’’’ 
Carlyle, always singularly sensitive to personality (per- 
haps too sensitive for his own peace in the intercourse of 
daily life), was more than fascinated and thrilled, he was 
inspired for life by the vision in his own time and era of 
a man actually developing his powers in a harmony that 
the soul could recognize as divine. Our ordinary level of 
imagination and emotion is so low we find it hard to realize 
that Carlyle actually felt this about Goethe, but he did. 


‘*And knowest thou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment and 
dialect of this age? None to whom the Godlike had revealed itself, 
through all meanest and highest forms of the Common; .. . in whose in- 
spired melody, even in these rag-gathering and rag-burning days, Man’s 
Life again begins, were it but afar off, to be divine? Knowest thou 
none such? I know him, and name him—Goethe.’’ (‘‘Sartor,’’ Bk. iii, 
¢. vii.) 


The extraordinary richness and diversity of Goethe’s 
own nature in itself would have arrested Carlyle: ‘the 
hunger for eternity’ that was in him made him always 


? See, for instance, the words of the uncle to the schdne Seele in Part 
TI, Bk. vi. And the whole of the passage about ‘‘the Three Reverences’’ 
in the ‘‘ Wanderjahre.’’ 

*Hatte Gott mich anders gewollt, 

So hatt’ er mich anders gebaut; 

Da er mir aber Talent gezollt, 

Hat er mir viel vertraut. 

Ieh brauch’ es zur Rechten and Linken, 
Weiss nicht was daraus kommt; 

Wenn’s nicht mehr frommt 

Wird er schon winken.—Zahme Xenien. 
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revolt from the puny and shallow; and whatever anyone 
might think about Goethe, no one could consider him either 
little or thin. This personal richness had its counterpart 
in the vast conception that underlies ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.’’ 
Goethe’s width of view is shown in two ways: in the first 
place, the infinite worth is conceived as many-sided, full 
of aspects which cannot be reduced to one another, though 
they are all connected in the whole, so that it might be 
compared to a many-facetted crystal, but never to a mere 
straight line. Carlyle learnt his lesson from Goethe far 
too well to conceive duty as a little narrow code of good 
behavior, something that could be summed up once for 
all in any Ten Commandments. He, like Goethe, would 
have put the command, ‘‘Thou shalt make that which is 
beautiful,’’ side by side with the bidding, ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ There is a remarkable 
passage in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,’’ (Part II, Bk. viii, ec. vii), 
where the Abbé, living the life of strenuous culture, tries 
to explain how a work of art should be judged for itself 
and not for any extraneous benefit. The whole drift of 
this passage, which contains the essence of what is true 
and avoids what is false in the gospel of art for art’s 
sake, is faithfully reflected in Carlyle’s account of the 
theory of beauty held in Germany, (‘‘State of German 
Literature,’’ C. E., Vol. I, p. 47). After speaking of 
poetic beauty as essentially ‘‘underived from anything 
external or of merely intellectual origin,’’ he goes on: 

Art is to be loved, not because of its effects, but because of itself: 
not because it is useful for spiritual pleasure, or even for moral culture, 
but because it is Art, and the highest in man, and the soul of all Beauty. 
To inquire after its utility would be like inquiring after the utility of 
a God, or, what to the Germans would sound stranger than it does to us, 
the utility of Virtue and Religion. 


In the next place, it is fundamental with Goethe that 
this many-sided divine idea must be embodied in many 
men; one individual alone cannot avail. A true in- 
carnation needs not one man but mankind. The Absolute 
cannot spare one of them. This, of course, is really in- 
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volved in the original conception of the infinite as dwell- 
ing in every soul; but Goethe’s genius was of the kind, 
at once creative and critical, that could embody the con- 
ception in a whole gallery of characters, and at the same 
time comment on their significance, and so press home 
the idea for us with a steady weight that in the end is 
irresistible. He knew well how rare it was to find a con- 
ception as broad as his own. We agree to it with our lips, 
but for the life of us we cannot, at least not on our ordi- 
nary level, think there is much use in the ‘unemployable.’ 
But for Goethe no one was unemployable. He would 
have reversed the saying of Napoleon, and declared he 
knew no man who was not necessary. What is written in 
the roll? (‘‘Wilhelm Meister,’’ Part IT, Bk. viii, e. 5.) 
‘Nur alle Menschen machen die Menschheit aus, nur alle 
Krafte zusammengenommen die Welt.’’ 


Mankind can only be made by all men, the world by all its powers 
together. Often enough they war among themselves, but even as they 
try to destroy each other, Nature holds them together and brings them 
forth again. From the first animal impulse toward construction up to 
the highest exercise of intellectual art, from the laughter and shouts of 
childhood up to the glorious utterance of the orator and the singer, from 
the first scuffies of boyhood up to the huge armaments by which nations 
are lost and won, from the faintest kindliness and the most transitory 
affection up to the most burning passion and the deepest bond; from the 
merest sensation of the tangible Present up to the most mysterious pre- 
sentiments and hopes for the furthest spiritual Future, all this, and far 
more, lies in man, and must be brought out and unfolded: only not in 
one man, but in many. Every capacity is important, and all must be 
developed. One individual can only work for the Beautiful, another 
only for the Useful: but both are needed to make a man.‘ 


There has never been a gospel more weighty and more 
inspiring than this. The studiously prosaic tone of 
‘“Meister’’ only makes its message the more impressive. 
That dull, stupid, frivolous setting, that ‘‘gute Gesell- 
schaft’’ where there seemed not the faintest opportunity 
for poetry, it is there, after all, that poets are made. 
Goethe takes modern life at its meanest and most com- 


* Slightly altered from Carlyle’s translation. 
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monplace, and shows how the great work of realizing the 
noblest capacities of every self, which is also the work 
of obeying the laws of God, goes forward there as much 
as anywhere. ‘‘Hier oder nirgend ist Amerika.’’ 

Moreover, he shows how it is to go forward. It is 
through work. This is where Carlyle’s gospel of work 
joins into Goethe’s gospel of self-expression and self- 
realization. The two things really coincide, both spring- 
ing from the root-conception of spiritual activity as the 
goal of man. Anyone who is in earnest about self-culture 
knows that it is vanity of vanities, ‘‘vapor and feeding 
on wind,’’ without incessant work. Now Goethe and Car- 
lyle were both desperately in earnest; mere ‘pious 
aspirations,’ weak dilettanteism,—‘playing with empty 
nuts’ out of which the kernel had gone,—all this was 
anathema to them both. The capacities could only be 
realized by definite work. Till then they were only ele- 
ments, only potentialities. Man’s business was to de- 
termine himself, to stamp himself upon things, and how 
was this to be done? 


Life lies before us, like a great mass of stone before an architect, an 
architect who only deserves that name when out of this fortuitous mass 
he has produced a form sprung from his own soul. . . . Everything out- 
side us is only our material; yes, I might even say, everything in us; but 
deep within us lies the creative force (Kraft) which out of these can pro- 
duce what they were meant to be, and which leaves us neither sleep nor 
rest until we have produced it, outside us or within ourselves, in one way or 
the other. (W. M., Pt. II, Bk. vi, ad fin.) 

‘The painfullest feeling,’’ writes Sartor, ‘‘is that of your own Feebleness 
(Unkraft) 
ing, save by . . . what you have done. Between vague wavering Capability 
and fixed indubitable Performance, what a difference! A certain inarticu- 
late Self-consciousness dwells dimly in us; which only our Works can render 
articulate and decisively discernible. Our Works are the mirror wherein 
the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. Hence, too, the folly of that 
impossible Precept, ‘Know thyself’; till it be translated into this partially 
possible one, ‘Know what thou canst work at.’’’ (‘‘Sartor,’’ Bk. ii, ¢. vii.) 


This was Goethe’s teaching through and through; no 
one was more averse than he to self-inspection, no one 
more determined on self-realization, no one more con- 
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vinced that the self only became real through the work of 
production. Education should not stir desires, it should 
awaken capacities; and there was no such thing on earth 
as a capacity without a definite character. ‘‘Es giebt keine 
unbestimmte Fahigkeit.’’ (W. M., Bk. viii, e. iii.) 

So that there was a double side to all work: every man 
had some capacity that pushed him to some definite bit 
of production,—it might be the taming of horses, it might 
be the writing of poems,—but none could know what that 
capacity was until he had tried it in action. ‘The born 
painter’ could not tell what painting was until he had 
the brush in his hand. Nothing is more misleading than 
to take Goethe’s precept, ‘‘Do what lies nearest to thee,’’ 
as though it meant to keep to the station in which one is 
placed by accident.5 His real meaning, as the whole of 
Wilhelm Meister shows, is to work without delay at what 
one believes oneself best fitted for. The belief may be 
mistaken, but the best remedy for such a mistake is ‘‘to 
drain it to the dregs’’ (W. M., Part I, Bk. vii, e. x). Ex- 
perience is the only schoolmaster, and Wilhelm did quite 
right to try his hand at the stage, utterly unfitted for it 
though he was. It would have been as wrong for him not 
to try it when he honestly thought it his métier as it 
would have been absurd to go on with it when Jarno 
made him see the unpleasant truth. The work you are 
best fit for, that, small or great in itself, is always the 
greatest thing in the world for you. Both Goethe and 
Carlyle were bound to remember this. 

It might be said that sometimes Carlyle forgot it, and 
was fiercely intolerant of work that lay outside his own 
province, but in fact it is extraordinary how catholic his 
sympathies really were. From Voltaire to Hodge, from 
Dante to Mirabeau, almost any genuine toil won his pas- 
sionate welcome. The common sneer at the man who sang 
the praises of silence in forty volumes, is based on the 





> Goethe himself, it should be granted, may have used it later in this 
sense when inveighing against revolutionaries. But his original meaning 
lay far deeper. 
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most foolish misunderstanding of what was one of the 
greatest things about him. His own chosen work lay in 
the realm of written speech,—and never did any man 
more rightly choose his work,—but that did not make him 
forget that the men who could not talk at all or write a 
line were just as indispensable as he. It is the same type 
of cheap criticism that would have us dismiss as an egoist 
the man who could say at the end of his life that he knew 
no more delightful experience than to see some work that 
one had planned in youth for oneself carried out later 
by another. From this point of view at least, Goethe was 
quite justified in repelling the charge of egoism with scorn- 
ful laughter: 


Ich, Egoist? Wenn ich’s nicht besser wiisste! 
Der Neid, das ist der Egoiste. 


No envy dwelt in that large nature of his. The beau- 
tiful signature of his letter to Carlyle, ‘‘treu teilnehmend 
und mitwirkend,’’ is genuinely characteristic; and the 
serenity of his disposition made it possible for him actually 
to take part with, and work with, other men in a way that 


Carlyle could never have done. 

Of course it must not be denied that the fiery impatience 
of Carlyle’s temperament, acting on this gospel of self- 
realization through work, did lead him away from the 
calm tolerance of Goethe. If men would not work, they 
must be forced to. If it was right to save a man by force 
from drowning, much more was it right so to save him 
from idleness. So much has been said against Carlyle 
for his scorn of political freedom that it is not necessary 
to labor this point, but it is only fair to add that he did 
not and could not forget that the goal was spiritual free- 
dom for all men. The born democrat can drink deeply 
of Carlyle and only find his democratic fervor strength- 
ened. For the ideal of self-determination set before every 
man is really the root of the matter, and no one had 
a more tremendous vision of that ideal than Carlyle. Like 
lightning from heaven the unspeakable dignity of the 
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Divine Idea flashes round every man, even the most ridic- 
ulous, ‘‘a forked straddling animal with bandy legs, yet 
also a Spirit, and unutterable Mystery of Mysteries.’’ 
To Carlyle, a man could never be a machine for which we 
need only ask that it should be kept going right. Spirit 
could not be spirit till it was free, till it not only went right 
but did right, not because it was told, but because it saw 
for itself that right was right. Only we never find in 
Carlyle what we do find in Goethe, and what is necessary 
to complete the democratic faith, the insistence on free- 
dom as a means, the conception that a man can find the 
right way best by being allowed to go wrong in looking 
for it himself. 

At the same time it must be remembered that Goethe 
also had scant sympathy, if any, with the war-cries for 
political liberty in his day. Those ‘apostles of freedom’ 
seemed to him only to want the freedom of doing what 
they liked. Goethe’s indifferentism to the great revolu- 
tions of his time is indeed much harder to explain than 
Carlyle’s invective: for Goethe had not Carlyle’s savage 
impatience and he did have the conception of freedom as 
a means. Moreover, Carlyle’s attacks against democracy 
were, more than half the time, directed against the sheer 
individualism of the Manchester School: he saw, what 
they did not, that through the inveterate distrust of 
government, nominal political freedom might mean noth- 
ing but crushing economic slavery, whereas Goethe’s dis- 
trust of revolution seems only based on his dislike to con- 
fusion and upheaval, on his sense that political institutions 
were only, after all, the scaffolding of life, and on his 
belief that government, as such, was a highly technical 
art. 

Often enough the reader is fain to quote against Goethe 
as against Carlyle, the words that Carlyle himself trans- 
lated from Novalis concerning Christianity. Of that 
Religion, so profoundly honored by all three, Novalis 
says roundly: ‘‘It is the root of all Democracy, the 
highest Facts in the Rights of man, (die héchste That- 
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sache der Popularitaét); (‘‘Novalis,’’? C. E., Vol. II, 
p. 219.) 

But, of course, it is not for us to teach these men, it 
is they who have taught us, that the highest of all the 
reverences is the reverence for oneself. Three stages 
there are in religion, so Wilhelm Meister is told, and the 
well-known passage may be summarized here: the rever- 
ence for the absolute standard above us, the perfect ideal 
after which we search; the reverence for the common 
hard facts below us, the medium through which, and 
through which alone, we are to realize it; and the third 
and greatest of all, the reverence for oneself, the self in 
which the ideal becomes real, and conscious that it is real. 
The only quarrel a democrat need have at bottom with 
Carlyle or Goethe is that they keep a man overlong in 
the posture of the first. It is the stress on the two last 
reverences, after all, that is of supreme importance, as 
Carlyle saw, and here one can no longer avoid the most 
difficult and the most alluring part of the whole subject. 

The intimate union of the three reverences seems to 
imply that in a sense, perhaps in more senses than one, 
the ideal is not complete until it is actualized here on 
earth in space and time. If earth needs heaven, so also 
does heaven need earth. So universal, so indispensable 
to every action of ours is the perception, ‘‘It is better for 
a good thing to exist than not to exist,’’ that we hardly 
ever realize it is a perception at all. Yet it is not only 
such, but one which, fundamental as it is, cannot, it would 
appear, even be stated in an imperfect world without para- 
dox. For it would seem to follow that the perfect ideal 
is not perfect until it is actualized through time. Does 
there lie here, one is tempted to ask, that secret want in 
the infinite ideal itself, which drives it to create the world? 
But to speak like this may only be to escape from a mys- 
tery by a metaphor. 

With a sense of the mystery, at any rate, both Goethe 
and Carlyle are penetrated through and through. To 
Carlyle that a thing should happen is always of unspeak- 
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able moment. Take, out of a thousand possible illustra- 
tions, this passage from the Essay on Biography (C. E., 
Vol. IV, p. 61): 


Boswell relates this in itself smallest and poorest of occurrences: ‘‘ As 
we walked along the Strand to-night, arm in arm, a woman of the town 
acecsted us in the usual enticing manner. ‘No, no, my girl,’ said Johnson, 
‘it won’t do.’ He however did not treat her with harshness; we talked 
of the wretched life of such women.’’ Strange power of Reality! Not 
even this poorest of occurrences but now, after seventy years have come 
and gone, has a meaning for us. Do but consider that it is true; that it 
did, in very deed, occur! That unhappy outcast with all her sins and 
woes,—she is no longer here, but far from us, in the bosom of Eternity,— 


ever issued from story-teller’s brain, will impress us more deeply than this 
meanest of the mean; and for a good reason: That she issued from the 
Maker of Men. 


How could the man who wrote this help becoming an 
historian? History to him was the record of the union 
between the natural and the supernatural; and that, take 
it how we will, is the supreme business of the universe. 
His worship of forceful personalities grew from the same 
root. Force of spirit, above all, must be needed to in- 


carnate the Divine in fact. Such force could be turned 
to evil, but it was essential to good. Flame was flame, 
as Browning would have said, wherever found, and Car- 
lyle, like Goethe, sprang to welcome it wherever he saw it. 
Napoleon had the same attraction for them both; and 
there is no more profound analysis of sheer elemental 
power in character than Goethe’s account of what he 
meant by ‘the daimonic’ in man. No doubt this pas- 
sion for personal force led Carlyle astray, and aided 
that idolatry of despotism noticed above. One might 
quote Novalis against him again (especially in view 
of modern developments): ‘‘The ideal of Morality has 
no more dangerous rival than the ideal of highest 
Strength, of the most powerful life.’’ But here again, 
to understand Carlyle’s fundamental position is to free 
oneself from his quite subordinate errors. What the 
ideal wants is the free codperation of all men, not the 
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dominance of a few. ‘‘Behind us, behind each one of us, 
lie Six Thousand Years of human effort, human conquest: 
before us is the boundless Time, with its as yet uncreated 
and unconquered Continents and Eldorados, which we, 
even we, have to conquer, to create; and from the bosom 
of Eternity there shine for us celestial guiding stars.’’ ® 

We have to create that Eldorado, and yet in some sense 
it is already there, above us, and guiding us. The double 
conviction is essential to Carlyle and to Goethe. In what 
sense the unrealized ideal is already in the bosom of 
Eternity, complete and incomplete at once, they do not 
say, and I do not pretend to understand. But that they 
did hold the double conviction is clear. In the wonderful 
‘‘Tale of Tales’’ Goethe outdoes himself in symbols for 
the separation and the union between the ‘‘two halves of 
one dissevered world,’’ the natural and the supernatural: 
the unpossessed ideal, like a fair maiden sitting spell- 
bound, and lonely, across the mysterious river; and the 
practical will, the king’s son, formed for action, wandering 
miserably on the hither side, both of them wretched apart, 
one perishing, the other unable to give life, until they 
are united in that temple of human religion which can 
only be built in the actual world, and only when the bridge 
is built that spans eternity and time. 

So much, at least, we can gather from this most solemn 
and most delightful of all fairy-tales, as from the whole 
drift of Goethe, that we human beings cannot definitely 
know what the ideal is except through struggling step 
by step to actualize it in time and space. And yet, some- 
how, and most surely, in the structure of ourselves and 
in the universe definite principles are involved. The ideal 
is not sheer indefiniteness to which we could give any turn 
we liked. Thus the conception has everything that is in- 
spiring in Pragmatism,—the sense of the undiscovered 





***Characteristics,’’ C. E., Vol. IV, p. 38. There follow, significantly, 
two lines from Goethe: 
My inheritance, how wide and fair! 
Time is my fair seed-field, of Time I’m heir! 
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land below the horizon, of ‘‘the dim splendor ever on be- 
fore,’’ of the need and worth of human effort,—and yet 
it escapes the deadly chill of a doctrine that would dis- 
solve truth itself into whatever it pleased us to invent. 
The whole significance of the time-process would lie in 
this gradual conquest of Eldorados, in this gradual fill- 
ing-up for us of the content that gave body to the ideal. 
So vast is the work that it takes not only all men but 
all time; and era must follow era before it is done. Kings 
succeed kings in the ‘‘Tale of Tales,’’ and Carlyle cried 
out that the French Revolution was a new fact, not to 
be subsumed under any old formula.‘ The belief that 
the infinite ideal had a definite character, that it could 
only be realized along certain lines, gave both Carlyle 
and Goethe a steady scale of value. Important as it was 
that a thing should happen, not all happenings were of 
equal importance. Those that most fully realized the 
ideal, those alone at bottom were ‘‘worth remembering’’: 
the rest only ‘‘needed to be well forgotten.’’ So that 
history never became for Carlyle, and never could be- 
come, an indifferent chronicle. His was not the ‘philoso- 


phy’ that thought Stupidity had the same rank, and 
claimed the same place, as Intellect in the world’s his- 
tory, like the theory at which Goethe laughed: 


Was kluges, dummes, je geschah, 
Sie nennt es Welt-Historia. 


Most enthusiastically, one fancies, Carlyle must have 
welcomed Goethe’s impatient, glorious cry: 


7«¢Fr, Rev.,’’ Bk. v., ec. 1. ‘‘But what if History were to admit, for 
once, that all the Names and Theorems yet known to her fall short? That 
this grand Product of Nature was even grand, and new, in that it came 
not to range itself under old recorded Laws of Nature at all, but to dis- 
close new ones?’’ 

Compare the words on the passing of Puritanism in ‘‘Cromwell’’ (25 
May, 1658): ‘‘My friend, Puritanism was not the Complete Theory of 
this immense Universe; no, only 2 part thereof.’’ And see ‘‘Sartor,’’ Bk. 
iii, ¢. vii: ‘‘Generations are as the Days of Toilsome Mankind: .. . Thus 
all things wax and roll onward, etc.’’ 
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Nichts vom Verginglichen 

Wie’s auch geschah! 

Uns zu verewigen 

Sind wir ja da!—Zahme Xenien, I. 

‘*T’o make ourselves immortal,’’ that was what we were 
here for, in Goethe’s eyes, as long ago in Aristotle’s, and 
we can afford to let the transitory go its way without a 
word. 

In this imperfect and temporal world, of course, every- 
thing might in a sense be called transitory (das Vergan- 
gliche), but then in every faithful attempt there was some- 
thing of the eternal too. The deepest springs of humor 
and pathos draw from the sense of this double fact, in- 
adequacy everywhere, and, underlying the inadequacy, 
essential union with the supremely adequate. Ludicrous, 
pitiful shred as our best attempts appear compared with 
the infinite, yet we are infinite too, and perhaps we never 
feel it more than when we laugh and sigh over our own 
failures.6 There is no need to say that Carlyle, of all 
historians, was master of humor and pathos; but per- 
haps it is not always recognized that both issued from his 
religious faith. Both are always at his side, but with 
Goethe they are often lost in triumph, the positive, as 
it were, swallowing up the negative. Inadequacy disap- 
pears in its own promise of the adequate. Goethe does not 
smile or sigh over the man ‘‘who desires the impossible,’’ 
he simply loves him: ‘‘Den lieb’ich, der Unmdgliches 
begehrt.’’? The whole of the last stanza in Faust is full 
of this overflowing confidence. Often as it has been 
quoted, one cannot do better than end with it. Its deep 
likeness to the thought of both Plato and Aristotle is strik- 
ing. In those realms above the heaven, everything tran- 
sitory is seen as a symbol of something more; in that 
world of fulfillment the inadequate itself becomes fulfilled, 
mere potentiality opens out into act: the inexpressible 
is expressed at last, and for the union between the two, 


*This point was first made clear to me by A. C. Bradley. See his 
‘*Shakespearean Tragedy’’ and ‘‘ Oxford Lectures on Poetry.’’ 
Vol. XXI.—No. 3. 19 
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between the desire and the desired, between the actual 
and the ideal, Goethe takes once more the metaphor that 
Aristotle had taken before him, the metaphor that has 
so often symbolized the deepest union hoped for between 
the Self and its Other,—a union so intense that identity 
seems a poor word,—the metaphor of love between man 
and woman. All this, and much more, is condensed into 
eight brief verses. Short and sharp, ‘‘like a thunder- 
peal,’’ as Seeley says of the last words in the Maurer- 
Loge, the sudden lines roll out: 


Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss; 
Das Unzulangliche 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss; 
Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist es gethan; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 
F. Mevian STawe.. 


Lonpon. 





THE QUESTION OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


. of the principal sources of embarrassment in 
philosophy is the asking of meaningless questions. 
Since philosophy is not, like science, permitted to enjoy 
a limited liability, it is supposed that a philosopher may 
rightly be called on to reply to any sentence beginning 
with an interrogative pronoun. But there are many such 
questions that do not define real problems, and that there- 
fore have no place in rational discourse. This is true 
especially of sentences formed by introducing the ad- 
verb ‘why’ at the head of propositions already stated. 
No one who has had initimate acquaintance with small 
children can be ignorant of the facility with which such 
pseudo-questions are ejaculated by the vocal organs. It 
is true that a child can ask questions which the wise men 
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cannot answer, but most of them are questions that only 
a child would ask. There is a further source of confusion 
in that several real questions may be hidden in a single 
verbal interrogation. And these different questions may 
not only be merged and obscured, but, through lack of 
method, the answer which rightly belongs to one may be 
attached to another to which it is wholly irrelevant. 

Since the mouth so readily interrogates where the mind 
has not rationally inquired, it is an important matter 
both to distinguish intelligent from foolish questions, and 
also to distinguish intelligent questions from one another. 
And this is what in a very limited way I here undertake 
to do in connection with the topic of moral obligation. 
Such a topie exists because there is a specific group of 
experiences, vivid and familiar, concerning which ques- 
tions may be asked. These experiences as a group are 
commonly designated ‘conscience’ or ‘the moral senti- 
ments.’ While they are by no means the only, or even 
the most important, data of ethics, under these or other 
names they are receiving a notable amount of attention 
at the present time.’ And this fact has served to demon- 
strate a confusion of problems that might otherwise have 
escaped notice. The moral sentiments are being studied 
psychologically, sociologically, anthropologically, historic- 
ally, logically, epistemologically, metaphysically—and 
ethically, while at the same time the naive mind is reiter- 
ating a perpetual ‘Why?’ to which it apparently never 
receives a satisfactory answer. It is this situation which 
I feel as a challenge, and which I hope I may somewhat 
relieve. 

I shall confine myself to a particular variety of moral 
sentiment, which may be designated ‘the feeling of moral 
obligation.’ It is distinguished from some moral senti- 
ments in that it is a species of self-consciousness. It is a 
sentiment of an agent with respect to his own action. It 


*Cf. the writings of Simmel, Ehrenfels, Meinong, Lévy-Bruhl, Durckheim, 
Westermarck, Hobhouse, Rickert, Windelband, Miinsterberg, and others. 
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is distinguished also by the fact that it purports to con- 
tain an assertion, and thus to be virtually a form of judg- 
ment. This is indicated by the fact that it requires for 
its expression a clause beginning with ‘that,’ and assign- 
ing a predicate to an action. Thus one is said to feel 
‘that one ought to do this,’ or ‘that this is right,’ ete. We 
here have to do with a very common phenomenon,—a sen- 
timental judgment, or a passionate experience which when 
cooled precipitates a judgment.? The precipitation can 
be brought about by a change of mood on the part of the 
subject, or by the critical challenge of a second party. In 
either case, what was at first more or less inarticulately 
felt, is now avowed and defended in such manner as to 
invite attention to the nature of an object. To bring out 
more clearly the judicial character of the feeling of moral 
obligation, we may paraphrase it as ‘the feeling that I 
ought or ought not to perform this act.’ Such an experi- 
ence differs from feeling angry or afraid or happy, in 
that it contains, embedded and overlaid though it be, an 
asserted proposition which is open to proof or disproof by 
comparison with an act to which it refers. Here, then, 
is the datum laid before us for examination. What ques- 
tions shall we ask? Without attempting to be exhaustive, 
we may enumerate several questions which it is especially 
important to distinguish. 

We may fairly ask, in the first place, just how one feels, 
when one feels that one ought or ought not? Here is a 
complex but stereotyped emotion that may be analyzed, as 
fear and anger have been analyzed; and it may, like 
these, be brought under some theory of emotion, and finally 
under those laws of consciousness which it is the task of 
psychology to discover. 

Or we may ask how one comes to feel that one ought or 
ought not, in which case attention will be directed to prim- 
itive or social forms of the emotion, and to the forces 





? Indeed, strictly speaking, every actual judgment is doubtless in some 
degree of this kind. For one rarely, if ever, judges without feeling. 
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through which it is evolved and propagated. Through 
such an inquiry we should be brought in the end not only 
to psychological, but to biological and sociological prin- 
ciples as well. 

Or we may ask what acts men have felt that they ought 
or ought not to perform. This is a fruitful question be- 
cause of the agreement of moral sentiment within limited 
communities. And one may not only compile the moral 
sentiments of races, nations, and epochs, but one may so 
assemble the results as to mark the outlines of a general 
development of these sentiments with respect to the more 
important and recurrent forms of action. This inquiry 
will be affiliated in method and in the laws to which it 
leads, with anthropology, comparative religion, and his- 
tory. 

But there is a further question that is in danger of 
escaping notice through its very simplicity: the ques- 
tion, What acts ought I to perform? This question may 
be asked in either a connotative or denotative sense; but 
we shall confine ourselves to the former sense, in which 
one discovers that property or relation of acts, predicated 
by the words, ‘I ought to perform.’ First, it is to be 
observed that this is in fact a new question. Its novelty 
cannot be denied without contradicting the complexity at- 
tributed to the original datum. In answering the ques- 
tions enumerated above, it is necessary constantly to em- 
ploy two propositions: a proposition asserted concerning 
the sentiment of obligation, and a proposition asserted by 
the sentiment of obligation. And the truth of the former 
alone has so far been in question. Thus, supposing the 
Quaker conscience to have been the topic of study, one 
will so far have arrived at conclusions concerning its emo- 
tional form, its genesis, and its objects. One may have 
learned that the Quaker felt that he ought not to fight, 
as well as how he felt and how he came to feel so. And 
one has also referred to the proposition, that the Quaker 
ought not to fight, but without raising the question, or lay- 
ing claim to any knowledge about it. I believe that this 
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is sufficient to establish not only the novelty, but also the 
independence of the briefer and more strictly ethical ques- 
tion. Since it is a different question, or one that can be 
left doubtful at the same time that the others are answered, 
it must evidently receive a different answer, and one based 
on different evidence. But since this is a rather mo- 
mentous matter in its bearing on present-day ethical 
theories, it will be worth while to amplify. 

It has been very widely claimed that while our last ques- 
tion is a different question, it may nevertheless be an- 
swered in terms of the others. This is equivalent to the 
assertion that what I ought to perform is what I feel that 
I ought to perform. This assertion has been justified in 
one or the other of two ways. On the one hand, it has 
been argued that the feeling of obligation reflects the will 
of God, or the more solid and lasting interests of man- 
kind, and that it is therefore a reliable guide of action. 
But this is clearly not a definition of obligation in terms 
of the feeling, but in terms of the will of God or the inter- 
ests of man, the feeling being regarded merely a ready 
means of identification. The performance of such acts as 
the will of God or the interests of man prescribe, would be 
obligatory, even though the feeling were not present for 
the agent’s guidance. 

On the other hand, it has been maintained, more radi- 
cally and on the whole more consistently, that the property 
or relation of ‘oughtness’ is essentially psychological. 
Thus, according to Simmel, ‘das Sollen’ like ‘das Wollen’ 
and ‘das Hoffen,’ is an ultimate ‘Denkmodus,’ that may 
attach to any content.2 We meet here with a special case 
of a question of general epistemological importance. How 
far is it possible to define objects in terms of the conscious- 
ness of them? I believe that confusion has arisen from 
attempts to answer this question for all eases at once, 
when it can only be answered for each particular case by 
direct empirical examination. Thus all substantives such 


* Cf. his ‘‘ Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft,’’ I, pp. 8, 9, sq. 
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as ‘willed,’ ‘hoped,’ ‘feared,’ ‘known,’ etc., formed from 
the passive participle of verbs which in their active voice 
denote activities of mind, refer to classes of objects that 
are entirely indeterminate apart from such activities. In 
other words, anything whatsoever may be a desired thing, 
provided only it stands in relation to this specific variety 
of consciousness. But it sometimes happens that an ob- 
ject is definable partly in terms of consciousness, and 
partly otherwise. Currency, for example, must be stand- 
ardized by a specific act of authorization, and must also 
possess such intrinsic physical characters as shall enable 
it to be handled and exchanged. Land, though it has 
a standard value, is not currency because it cannot readily 
be manipulated; and pebbles, though they are readily 
manipulated, are not currency because they have no stand- 
ard value. Finally, there are other classes of objects, 
such, for example, as rivers and metals, that possess their 
generic character quite independently of consciousness ; 
in other words, their definition involves no such reference.* 

Let us now frame our question concerning moral obli- 
gation so as to connect it with these general considerations. 
The assertion that one ought to do whatever one feels that 
one ought to do, is equivalent to the assertion that the 
obligatory act is any act provided only that it be felt about 
by the agent himself in a certain specific manner. And the 
truth of this assertion is not, as it is often held to be, 
a matter of dialectical self-consistency, but a matter of 
fact. Is the subjectivity of the agent the one constant and 
necessary factor in obligation? This question of fact may 
be tested in either of the following ways. One may either 
inquire, as we have already done, whether the emotion 
of obligation does not predicate obligation of its objects. 
Does one not feel, in a specific way, that an act is obli- 
gatory? If so, then the acts so judged, when truly so 


* Waiving, of course, the general postulate of idealism, which can scarcely 
be argued here. In any case, even the idealist must recognize the difference 
betwen these three kinds of things in respect of their relation to conscious- 


mess. 
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judged, have a common character other than the feeling, 
a character connoted by the term ‘obligatory.’ The case 
does not essentially differ from other cases concerning 
which no doubt has ever arisen. Thus, ‘‘I fear that he is 
armed,’’ implies that the person referred to has another 
distinguishing character other than my emotionally 
typical fear of him, the character, namely, of being armed. 
Otherwise I should say simply, ‘I fear him.’ 

Or, one may simply make the attempt to define obli- 
gation as a character of acts in relation to agents, with- 
out making any reference to the feeling; precisely as 
I may seek to determine the number of the planets with- 
out making any reference to men’s opinion in the matter. 
If the attempt is successful, it will show, in the one case 
as in the other, that there is some generic and constant 
character in the object. I can do no more within the 
limits of the present paper than barely to indicate the 
outlines of such an attempt. An obligation may, I 
submit, be said to exist wherever there is an interest 
operating in an environment. If one seeks an end, 
and is confronted with a situation, then there is a right 
act im the premises. Such an act is determined by 
the practical configuration, regardless of any feeling 
toward it, or opinion concerning it. It is the act which 
the circumstances require in view of the end. It is true 
that such an obligation is conditioned, or, as Kant would 
say, ‘hypothetical.’ But this is not properly to be re- 
garded as prejudicial to its validity. My moral obligation 
to act in a certain manner is not more unreal for being 
conditioned by my desires and circumstances, than is the 
gravitation of the earth for being conditioned by the 
mass of the sun. Mechanical and moral necessity alike 
are varieties of determination, and determination is mean- 
ingless without a determining ground and coordinate con- 
ditions. Moral laws have to do with actions and their 
consequences for good or evil. They define certain actions 
as virtuous or vicious according to their bearing on the 
field of interests which they affect. He who acts inter- 
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estedly puts himself under the control of these laws, as 
truly as he puts himself under the laws of mechanics if 
he moves his body. Here, then, is an ‘obligatoriness’ that 
attaches to actions without reference to any judgment in 
the matter; and when it is predicated of his action, even 
by the agent himself, such a predication is answerable 
to the facts as in the case of any other variety of judg- 
ment. 

The confusion between the psychological and the strictly 
ethical question, or the attempt to answer the ethical ques- 
tion by means of psychological evidence, is chiefly owing, 
I think, to a failure to hold fast to distinctions. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the typical moral experiences contain 
both a judicial and an affective component,—but there is 
a widespread failure to keep this complexity clearly in 
mind, and to deal with its two components discriminately. 
It is obscured and reduced to a pseudo-simplicity by such 
notions as ‘appreciation,’ and ‘evaluation’; or by such 
notions as Westermarck’s ‘emotions of approval.’ These 
hybrids are supposed at the same time to be judgments 
in form, and simply objective facts as respects their free- 
dom from error. But this is simply to exploit the equi- 
vocation which their dual nature makes possible. Let us 
briefly consider the case of Westermarck. ‘‘To name an 
act good or bad,’’ he says, ‘‘ultimately implies that it is 
apt to give rise to an emotion of approval or disapproval 
in him who pronounces the judgment.’’ And again: ‘‘The 
moral concepts are essentially generalizations of tenden- 
cies in certain phenomena to call forth moral emo- 
tions.’”” By such considerations Westermarck believes 
that he shows that ‘‘the presumed objectivity of moral 
judgments thus being a chimera, there can be no moral 
truth in the sense in which this term is generally under- 
stood.5 Now the ‘moral emotion’ either does or does not 
contain a judgment. It is not so much a question of fact 


* Westermarck, ‘‘Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas,’’ Vol. I, 
pp. 4, 5, 17. 
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as it is of consistency. If it does contain a judgment 
predicating goodness of an act, then that judgment is 
either true or false according as the act is or is not ‘‘apt 
to give rise to an emotion of approval’’ in the judge. If 
it does not contain a judgment, if it is simply an ‘in- 
dignant’ or ‘kindly’ emotion evoked by the act, then it 
is evidence for the truth or falsity of a judgment about 
the gocdness of the act. In either case, there can be no 
doubt of the objectivity or truth of moral judgments. 
Suppose that one remorsefully condemns one’s own action. 
If there be here an assertion to the effect that one’s action 
is bad, then that assertion is liable to error, or capable of 
objective truth, whatever the meaning of the predicate 
‘bad’; and it must have some meaning if there is any as- 
sertion in question at all. Even the definition of bad 
as ‘‘whatever occasions any one remorse,’’ would not 
render the judgment infallible; for one may be in error 
about one’s self. If, on the other hand, remorse be re- 
garded simply as a painful experience, then we have to 
do with the fact or event of the action’s causing it, and 
this will constitute evidence, but not knowledge concern- 
ing the action’s badness. 

The confusion which vitiates all of Westermarck’s gen- 
eralizations and first principles, and which, more than any 
other single cause, is responsible for the chaotic state of 
contemporary ethics, is not a wholly unfavorable symptom. 
It would probably not have become so widespread and 
habitual, were it not for the general acceptance of an 
important truth. With a few exceptions,® moralists are 
now agreed that goodness or value in the most general 
sense, is relative to desire. That which is common to all 
good things whatsoever, like that which is common to all 
satellites and tangents, is a specific relationship; and in 
this case the relationship in question is a relationship to 
a desiring or interested organism. Now this is very easily 


*Mr. G. E. Moore, for example. Cf. his ‘‘ Principia Ethica,’’ ch. iv, D. 
Mr. Moore evidently believes that his realism is at stake. That such is not 
the case, will, I think, appear in what follows. 
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confounded with the view that the good is what is judged 
to be good. But there is a fundamental epistemological 
difference between the two. This difference has been 
brought out very clearly by Ehrenfels, * in his distinction 
between ‘Wertung’ or simple ‘valuing,’ and judgments 
concerning value. Value lies in the desire relation. This 
relation is a fact prior to all judgments about it, and a 
fact by which all judgments about it are subject to cor- 
rection. 

Now if it is not permitted to define simple goodness or 
value in terms of an approving judgment, the prohibition 
is more positive and unmistakable in the case of moral 
value. For here it is not sufficient, as in the case of value 
in general, that there should be a simple and direct re- 
lation to a certain form of consciousness. What one ought 
to do is not simply what one wants to do; it must be 
proved to be the right or the best, as having a certain more 
elaborate determination. Thus a right act is an act which 
produces good, that is, fulfills an inciting interest, in a 
given situation. It is determined by such a configuration 
regardless of opinion, which may be either correct or in- 
eorrect. Similarly, what is best is a quantitave derivative 
of what is good. It must depend on the prior nature of 
goodness and whatever category of quantity is here ap- 
plicable. It is not uncommonly supposed that if what is 
desired is good, then what is preferred is best. But the 
same vicious ambiguity is present here. If preference is 
regarded simply as a quantitative variation of desire, 


"Versteht man ... unter Wertung ausschliesslich die einer Wertrelation 
sugrunde liegende Gefiihlsdisposition, so ist es klar, dass die Wertung ent- 
weder existiren oder nicht existiren, nicht aber wahr oder falsch sein kann, 
da diese Attribute iiberhaupt nur Urteilen zukommen kénnen.’’ (Ehren- 
fels, ‘‘System der Werttheorie,’’ p. 102. Cf. pp. 102-107.) The readiness 
with which the difference is lost in confusion is illustrated by Mackenzie, 
in his ‘‘ Notes on the Theory of Value,’’ Mind, N. S., Vol. IV, pp. 434 sg. 
It must be admitted, I think, that the substitution of the term ‘ Wertung’ 
for ‘Begehrung’ is unfortunate; and that the writers of the Austrian school 
are not wholly guiltless of confusion. 

*Ehrenfels, op cit., p. 65. 
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simply as more of desire, then it may possibly afford a 
means of defining quantitative variations of goodness. In 
this case, however, the fact would have to be ascertained 
by some method of measurement, and no authority could 
be attached to the agent’s mere profession of preference. 
If, on the other hand, preference is taken to mean a judg- 
ment to the effect that one act is better than another, then 
reference is made to a predicate ‘better’; which, since 
it stands in some objective relation to another predicate 
‘good,’ can be used either correctly or incorrectly. 

It would appear, then, that the definition of goodness 
in terms of relation to desire, while it may easily lead to 
confusion, does not in fact lend any support whatever to 
the attempt to reduce moral values or obligations to the 
judgments concerning them, and is not fundamentally 
either relativistic or idealistic. But before concluding this 
phase of the matter, I should like briefly to allude to the 
idealistic version of the matter. The view just criticized 
asserted that ‘I ought to do whatever I feel that I ought 
to do.’ The idealistic view would amend this, and assert 
that ‘I ought to do whatever I feel that I ought to do, 
when I feel truly.’ The qualifying phrase is added as a 
means of averting the sceptical consequences of the rest. 
Obligation is defined in terms of the judgment of obliga- 
tion, but lest the conflicting judgments of mankind shall 
so annul one another as to make obligation a wholly in- 
dividual and capricious matter, the validity of obligation 
is reserved for a standard or absolute judgment. The 
general theory of which this is a special application can- 
not be criticised here; but the ethical application affords 
a striking illustration of its futility. If obligation follows 
from the true judgment of obligation, then we are set to 
inquiring as to the distinguishing marks of this true judg- 
ment, so that we may know it from the false. The original 
question is thus simply asked over again. We are as much 
enlightened as an astronomer would be, were he informed 
that the weight. of Neptune is what a true judgment would 
pronounce it to be. And if the term ‘true’ is replaced by 
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such terms as ‘eternal,’ ‘standard,’ ‘universal,’ ‘neces- 
sary,’ ‘objective’ or ‘consistent,’ nothing is gained, for 
these are only figurative or synonymous expressions for 
the same thing. This redundancy is in fact only concealed 
by Kant’s phraseology. To ‘‘act on a maxim that thou 
canst will to be law universal,’’ cannot mean that you 
should expect others to act as you do, or that you should 
merely be practically able to will that they should think 
as you do. There is no act which can be exactly repeated, 
and there is no maxim which cannot as a matter of fact 
be willed to be law universal. Kant can only mean that 
you should so act as to be confirmed in your act by every 
impartial critical judgment that is in possession of the 
facts. In other words, you should act on a true maxim, 
or you ought to do what you truly ought to do. But to 
determine what you truly ought to do, or even what is 
meant by obligation, it is necessary to turn to the objective 
context of action. 

We are justified, then, in concluding that there is a 
logical or strictly ethical question concerning moral obli- 
gation, a question concerning its meaning or objective 
structure, that cannot be answered by any account of the 
genesis, history, or psychological structure of the senti- 
ment of moral obligation. If one means by the question, 
‘What acts ought I to perform?’ simply, ‘What acts are 
believed to be obligatory?’ then such an account will 
suffice. But if one means to ask what acts are obligatory, 
what act or type of action is such that I ought to perform 
it, then one is confronted with a second question that must 
be judged by a reference to actions and their moral de- 
termination. It will then appear, I believe, that such 
actions are obligatory as bear a certain determinate re- 
lation to interests on the one hand, and their environment 
on the other; being the actions which modify circum- 
stance beneficently. 

We may now turn to the last question concerning moral 
obligation, the question ‘Why?’ As has been already ob- 
served, this question is peculiarly open to suspicion as 
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respects its clearness and intelligence. Thus the question, 
“Why ought I to do what I ought to do?’ although it is 
easily phrased, and conveys a certain suggestion of pro- 
fundity, means nothing, on account of its redundancy. Or, 
rather, it adds nothing to the question, ‘Why ought I to 
perform this action?’ And the latter question may now, 
in the light of the previous discussion, be divided. If it 
is taken to mean, ‘Why does the feeling of obligation at- 
tach to this action?’ then it is a matter of genetic psychol- 
ogy. If, on the other hand, it is taken to mean, ‘Why is 
this act obligatory?’ there are still two interpretations 
open to us. It may be supposed that the inquirer desires 
to be shown that the act in question does actually pos- 
sess the predicate of obligatoriness. In this case the ques- 
tion is to be answered by such evidence concerning the 
action in question as shall establish its obligatory charac- 
ter, or prove it to be a case of a law already established. 
Or, it may be supposed that the inquirer is seeking to 
have the law itself established. In this case the last ques- 
tion is only a verbal variation of the earlier question, 
“What actions ought I to perform?’ In other words, the 
question ,f Why ought I?’ means either, ‘How do you know 
that this is a case of obligation?’ or ‘What is the meaning 
of obligation?’ 

Whoever feels that there is a question, ‘Why?’ still 
unanswered, must, I think, be convicted of a confusion that 
arises from one or the other of two sources. It may be, 
in the first place, that he remains unwilling to perform 
action urged upon him, and that his question ‘Why?’ ex- 
presses a demand that his disposition be altered. But 
such a demand is not an appeal to reason. It may be met 
by such a change in the practical configuration, through 
threats or promises, as shall introduce new motives. But 
this amounts to an abandonment of the original question, 
and the introduction of a new; neither question receiving 
any rational solution. Thus if the question, ‘Why ought 
I to be just?’ is met by the threat of a special punitive 
dispensation if I do not, one does not discover why I 
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ought to be just, and one has raised and left unanswered 
the new question, ‘Why ought I to avoid punishment?’ 
My question will have been quieted, but not answered; I 
shall have been made willing to act justly, but without 
being intellectually convinced of its rightness. Or the 
demand may be met by means of eloquence, suggestion, 
or any other extra-rational means of personal influence. 
But in this case, as in the other, while the questioning mood 
is dispelled, the question is not answered. 

The fact is that it is impossible to furnish reasons that 
can be guaranteed to affect anything but reason. Argu- 
ment does not exercise any compulsion over either feel- 
ing or action. Thus egoism as a theory can be refuted 
by theoretical means, by exhibiting interests other than 
those which the egoist has thus far consented to acknowl- 
edge. But there is no logical means of forcing the egoist 
to adopt these interests, or abandon his practical and emo- 
tional bias. I trust that these considerations will be found 
to throw some light on the objections raised against my 
treatment of the matter in ‘‘The Moral Economy.’”’ I 
do not there contend, as I am charged with contending, 
that ‘‘to disregard others is to deny that their interests 
or desires are real;’’® but that one could not justify such 
a disregard without such a denial. Regard and disregard 
as emotional states are beyond the scope of argument, and 
can be neither disproved or confirmed by evidence. Pas- 
sions do not follow from premises. To accuse me of con- 
fusing ‘‘the judgment of fact with the judgment of worth’’ 
appears to me to betray on the reviewer’s own part the 
very confusion which we have been at such pains to dispel. 
There can be no such thing as a judgment of worth which 
is not a judgment concerning the fact or being of the 
worth; and such a judgment gets itself distinguished from 
judgments of fact only in so far as its emotional form is 
taken in place of its deliverance. But when that is done 
no question of its truth or falsity can be raised; we have 


* Nation, Dec. 2, 1909, p. 545. Cf. ‘‘Moral Economy, ch. ii. 
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to do not with an assertion but with a state. It is just 
this confusion in which the egoist takes refuge, and 
through which he obtains for his position a semblance of 
rationality. It has been objected that I ignore ‘‘the fact 
that precisely what the ‘Rational Egoist’ denies is that 
the objective goodness of a thing affords, by itself, a 
rational ground to anyone for pursuing it.’’ The egoist 
is held to insist that another character must be added, 
‘“‘namely, that the good in question shall be that of the 
agent.’’?° Now it is here admitted that there is an ‘ob- 
jective goodness,’ that is, a goodness that a judge is com- 
pelled on grounds of evidence to affirm without any refer- 
ence to his own interests. It follows that there is a right- 
ness in actions conducing to that good, and that this right- 
ness is equally objective. It need not be related to the 
agent’s own interests in order to be valid for his judg- 
ment. In this sense, there is an act that ought to be per- 
formed in every practical situation. But if the agent 
chooses to ignore this rightness, and to recognize for the 
purposes of action only that limited rightness which has 
reference to that limited goodness which he calls his own, 
no argument can prevent him. An agent is always at 
liberty to ignore truth. Nor is it possible to argue the 
merits of the question in terms suitable to the egoist’s 
state of mind. The merits of a question are determined by 
the nature of the question itself; and if the grounds are 
shifted, a new question is raised. This is the reason for 
the futility of the effort which has so much occupied moral- 
ists, to translate justice and good will into terms of self- 
interest. There is no proof of these virtues which does 
not begin with a recognition of the general field of inter- 
ests within which the agent’s own interests are regarded 
as the rest. The ground of the proof is the existence of 
this field of interests, and in order that this ground and 
its implications shall furnish a solution of practical prob- 
lems, it is necessary that the agent should for the purpose 





* Professor F. C. Sharp, in Philosophical Review, January, 1910. 
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of such a solution cease to be partisan and become 
judge. 

I may be permitted one other reference to my review- 
ers. Professor Tufts has objected that this method of 
procedure does not provide for the ‘‘active, creative, com- 
pelling aspect of the moral self, which in crises becomes a 
categorical imperative.’’ ‘‘The ‘organization of inter- 
ests,’ ’’ he continues, ‘‘interprets more readily the reflec- 
tions of a cool hour than the sterner moments of duty when 
some son of man sets his face steadfastly toward Jeru- 
salem.’’?? Here, again, I think there would be no diffi- 
culty, were it not for a confusion between obligation as a 
character that may be predicated of action, and obligation 
as the total state of mind in which that character is 
predicated, and has become a motive of action. There 
are times when one desires to know, quite dispassionately, 
what one’s duty may be. At such moments a question is 
raised, which, like all questions, requires a certain sus- 
pension of action for the sake of the wiser action that may 
follow. And when the theoretical moralist undertakes 
the solution of this question in general terms, he can 
scarcely be reproached with not solving another question 
which he has not undertaken at all. The question of the 
genesis or inculeation of the passionate conviction of duty, 
through which the moral insight may become effectual, 
is a fair question, and a profoundly important one; but 
it is a different question, and ethically a less fundamental 
one, than that question of the nature of duty which every 
enlightened man must ask in an occasional ‘cool hour.’ 

The second source of confusion through which one may 
be left unsatisfied, is that source of confusion which has 
been alluded to at opening of our discussion. I refer to 
the habit of verbal interrogation. It is possible to give 
to any explanation an appearance of insufficiency by ask- 
ing ‘Why?’ This is the ‘last word’ which an uncritical 
mind persists in having. And there is no way of pre- 


"In the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuHics, April, 1910. 
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venting it. But the series of questions which can be 
phrased by this means soon ceases to have any meaning. 
They are unanswerable not because they formulate un- 
solved problems, but because they do not formulate any 
problems at all. The question ‘Why?’ is pertinent to 
whatever may be brought under a principle, and it is 
answered when that principle is discovered and the datum 
derived from it. Such a question, then, is not pertinent 
in the same sense with reference to the principle itself. 
When action is brought under the principles of goodness 
and rightness, there is the end so far as the ethical ques- 
tion itself is concerned. It is possible to discover the moral 
grounds or reasons of action, but it is no more possible 
to discover a moral explanation for these, than it is to 
discover a mechanical explanation for the laws of motion. 
Rautpu Barton Perry. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





THE SPENCERIAN FORMULA OF JUSTICE. 
H. S. SHELTON. 


ot a critical exposition of Spencer’s ethical teaching, 
it is convenient to make a broad distinction between 
his derivation and explanation of fundamental ethical 
principles, which we have treated in a previous article, 
and the more controversial ground of his social ethics. 
Especially is this the case because, in the advocacy of 
some extreme applications of his idea of justice, he was, 
as he has himself remarked, sometimes left in a minor- 
ity of one. At the present time, it is doubtful whether 
that minority has greatly increased. A few, a very few, 
may have accepted his position in its entirety, but no in- 
dependent thinker has arrived at the same conclusions; 
and those few who have taken their views from him have 
as yet shown no particular originality in adding to or 
elucidating his arguments. Yet, though there is perhaps 
no individual who will defend every one of his special 
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opinions, there is much to be said for his main position; 
and, even in extreme cases, work that originates from 
Herbert Spencer invariably merits careful consideration 
and criticism. It will therefore serve a useful purpose 
to examine in some detail the content and derivation of 
his social views, and the connection between them and 
the rest of his philosophy. 

The foundation of Spencer’s social ethics is not spe- 
cially concerned with any one of his own peculiar phil- 
osophical principles. This part of his work, more than 
any other, seems to show the influence of the Darwinian 
conception of natural selection. Continually, through 
the first few chapters of ‘‘Justice,’’ we find reference to 
the survival of the fittest, a phrase coined by him to avoid 
misunderstanding of the term natural selection, but which, 
in its turn, has often been misunderstood. 

In order to secure that the evolutionary process should 
be uninterrupted by the conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion, it appeared to him essential that every adult indi- 
vidual should reap the consequences of his own actions, 
and that benefit should vary directly with worth.! This 
principle was to him the foundation of social action. In 
stating it, Spencer makes the qualification that care and 
nurture of the young, in proportion to youth and help- 
lessness, are equally essential, and that under many con- 
ditions the interests of the individual must be subordi- 
nate to the defense of the group. The principle of natu- 
ral selection among groups, of which Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
makes so much, is not ignored by Spencer. In the first 
few chapters of ‘‘Justice,’’ as well as in other parts of 
his work, it is carefully discussed, and cogent reasons 
are given for believing that offensive war, though in the 
past it tended to survival of the fittest, is no longer .of 
benefit to the nation which undertakes it, and that ‘‘only 
defensive war retains a quasi-ethical justification.’’ 

From the principle of benefits in proportion to merits, 


‘Cf. “*Justice,’’ pp. 4f. 
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Spencer deduces his famous formula of justice, com- 
monly known as the law of equal freedom: ‘‘Every man 
is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man.’’? 

The close connection between this formula and the 
principle of benefits in proportion to merits is so clear 
as to require no prolonged explanation. So far the 
ground seems firm, the formula of justice, as expressed 
above, is one with which few political thinkers will be 
inclined to quarrel. In this form it will be accepted by 
many who may not altogether approve of the details of 
the argument by which it is derived. The unequivocal 
expression of liberty as a right instead of a favor will 
awaken a sympathetic response among a very large class. 
Those who oppose the formula from the standpoint of 
socialism do so more from profound disagreement with 
some of Spencer’s deductions than because of objection 
to the principle as it stands. Among a large section of 
thinkers the main differences of opinion will not be found 
so much in relation to the main principle as in the un- 
certainty concerning the amount of speculative strain it 
is able to bear. On this principle Spencer raises a very 
imposing superstructure, and, in reasoning of an a priori 
kind on social matters, it will be generally agreed that 
the certainty of the deductions falls off very rapidly as 
the chain of reasoning increases in length. With each 
successive step, the number of those who will approve of 
the deductions decreases; and very few indeed will give 
their assent to the extreme individualism with which the 
argument concludes. The following brief summary will 
indicate the main line of the exposition. 


2“ Justice,’’ p. 46. Spencer’s formula has been criticised because of 
its similarity to an opinion expressed by Kant. It is very unlikely, how- 
ever, that the principle was taken from him, directly or indirectly. The 
line of reasoning in the first few chapters of ‘‘Justice’’ is, whether right 
or wrong, so clear, original, and explicit, that there ean be little doubt that 
Spencer reached his conclusion in the way there stated. The similarities and 
differences between his views and those of Kant are dealt with in ‘‘Jus- 
tice,’’ Appendix A. 
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According to Spencer’s view, ‘‘rights truly so called 
are corollaries from the law of equal freedom, and what 
are falsely called rights are not deducible from it.’’ In 
other words, the only right a man possesses is the free- 
dom to make the best or the worst of his opportunities, 
nothing else can truly be so described. Nevertheless, this 
conception of right will take us a long way. An adequate 
maintenance of this position will ensure to us ‘‘ physical 
integrity,’’ defense against murder, theft, and assault. 
It justifies all reasonable laws and regulations to insure 
the isolation of infectious disease. No one can be said 
to be free if enslaved, or if unable to move freely from 
place to place without burdensome restrictions. These 
latter can only be justified ‘‘if needful for national 
safety’’; ‘‘provided also that the end in view is defen- 
sive and not offensive war.’’ 

Man also possesses a fundamental right to the ‘‘uses 
of natural media’’; air, light, water, land, and other 
natural resources belong equally to all. ‘‘The earth’s 
surface may not be appropriated absolutely by individ- 
uals, but may be occupied by them only in such manner 
as recognizes ultimate ownership by other men, that is, 
by society at large.’’* Although this principle appears 
to lead clearly to some form of land nationalization, it 
will be seen that Spencer accepts the inference only on 
the theoretical side. ‘‘All that can be claimed for the 
community is the surface of the country in its original 
unsubdued state.’’ ¢ 

Even this admission is watered down from the practical 
standpoint, and the Spencer of later years rejects the 
position so eloquently maintained by the Spencer of 
‘*Social Statics’’ that, ‘‘after compensating existing hold- 
ers, it (the land) should be reappropriated by the com- 
munity,’’ because he considered that he had overlooked 
certain considerations having reference to the poor law 


*¢ Justice,’’ ch. II. 
*Ib., Appendix B. 
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and cognate matters, and also because he ‘‘did not see 
clearly all that would be implied by the compensation 
for all the value which the labor of ages has given to the 
land.’’ For this reason, and because of ‘‘the inferiority 
of public administration to private administration,’’ he 
was of opinion that ‘‘subject to state suzerainty indi- 
vidual ownership should be maintained’’; ‘‘the vices of 
officialdom would inevitably entail immense evils.’’5 

From the law of equal freedom there also follows the 
right to the undisturbed possession of property, both 
material and that more elusive form, expressed in just 
laws, of patent and copyright. As property earned by 
the individual belongs to him by absolute right, it can 
be disposed by him as he wills both during life and by 
bequest. Yet ownership stops at death. ‘‘The proposi- 
tion that a man can own a thing when he is dead is ab- 
surd.’’ For this reason, although a testator should be 
allowed to state in some detail how property should be 
disposed of for the benefit of immature children, and 
though certain other powers should be permitted sub- 
ject to reasonable state restrictions, limitations of the 
power of bequest such as ‘‘are embodied in the laws of 
mortmain and the like, harmonize with ethical infer- 
ences. ”’ 

Other important deductions from the law of equal 
freedom are the rights to free industry, free exchange, 
free contract, free trade, subject only to restrictions 
necessary for the preservation of the independence of 
the country. Protection and all other ‘‘interference with 
the liberty to buy and sell . . . is a trespass by whatever 
agency affected.’’ 

The rights of free belief, free worship, freedom of 
thought, of expression of opinion however unpopular, 
freedom of the press, and of publication generally, are 
other obvious inferences which very few will be inclined 
to question. Here, after a short reference to the rights 


*<¢ Justice,’’ Appendix B. 
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of women and children, the positive side of the law of 
equal freedom ends. 

The negative side is still more striking, and expresses 
a point of view from which a much larger number will 
dissent. According to Spencer’s argument, the suffrage 
is not a right strictly so called. ‘‘The giving of a vote 
considered in itself in no way furthers the voter’s life, as 
does the exercise of those various liberties we properly call 
rights.’’ The question of who shall or shall not exercise 
the franchise would thus become an empirical one to be 
decided by what constitution is most likely to serve the 
eause of freedom. As an interesting side issue, we find 
Spencer opposed to the granting of the suffrage to women. 

On the more general question of the suffrage it is sur- 
prising to note how the protest against an undue exten- 
sion of the franchise is maintained by thinkers of differ- 
ent schools of thought. On this matter, Spencer, the evo- 
lutionist, comes into agreement with Carlyle, the hero- 
worshiper; and, still more surprising, we find a certain 
similarity of view between Spencer, the extreme indi- 
vidualist, and the socialists of the type of Mr. Wells.® 
That thinkers so widely different should so be found in 
opposition to the main stream of opinion, on this most 
fundamental issue, shows how temperament may often 
rise superior to merely theoretical views. 

Another inference, not altogether original, concerns the 
ethics of taxation. ‘‘State burdens, however propor- 
tioned among citizens should be borne by all, ... and 
all should directly and not indirectly pay it [some share of 
the costs].’’ According to his view, indirect taxation by 
customs excise or other methods is a more or less dis- 
honest method of taking ‘‘furtively sums which it would be 
difficult to take openly’’ and so evading ‘‘a wholesome re- 
sistance which would put a proper check on public expen- 
diture.”’ 


*I am referring here to the views expressed in ‘‘ Anticipations’’ and 
‘*A Modern Utopia.’’ I believe in Mr. Wells’s more recent volumes these 
are considerably modified. 
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Most controversial of all is Spencer’s view of the limi- 
tation of state duties. According to his opinion, all taxa- 
tion, all laws, and all state action whatever, are, when 
regarded from the view of absolute ethics, limitations of 
freedom, and such can only be justified by relative ethics 
im so far as they are essential to maintain the freedom 
which remains. The only ones which pass this test are 
the defense of the country and the administration of jus- 
tice. For these objects, especially for the latter, great 
efforts should be made.* Spencer continually condemned 
the system by which the protection of the law is made 
costly and difficult. Justice should be free to all and 
easily accessible. 

Beyond this narrow sphere the duties of the state, im- 
perial or local, are nil. According to the same view, 
which Spencer relentlessly carries to its extreme logical 
conclusions, the great majority of laws and all state ac- 
tion outside this narrow limit are categorically and un- 
hesitatingly condemned. For this reason the following, 
amongst other institutions, have been, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, denounced by Spencer as breaches of the law 
of freedom: All municipal trading; management by the 
municipality of gas, water, and public parks (these should 
not be provided or kept at the expense of the community, 
cf., ‘‘Justice,’’ p. 249); state education of all kinds what- 
ever; public libraries; picture galleries and museums; 
inspection of food, drink, and dwelling-houses; the post- 
office; factory legislation and inspection; regulation of 
money banks and coinage. 

I am not aware that Spencer expressed a definite 
opinion as to whether road maintenance was a state 
duty; it is, at any rate, quite certain that the extreme 
Spencerian view emphatically condemns nine-tenths of 
modern laws and present-day state activity, and is as 
much opposed to what is known as social reform, as it 


™On account of the emphasis he laid on this positive action, Spencer 
objected to the term ‘‘administrative nihilism’’ as an unfair description 
of his views. 
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is to the most extreme socialistic views. The former and 
the latter are both examples of the ‘‘extreme absurdity 
of proposing to improve social life by breaking the funda- 
mental law of social life.’? Spencer would not expect 
all these state activities to cease immediately; but he 
would have wished them to be dropped as quickly as was 
practically possible, in order to allow time for private 
activities to take the place of public rule. 

Spencer’s reasons for his position are not entirely 
a priori. He was both willing and able to support his 
views by observation of the facts around him. Neither 
this nor any other century has seen so relentless an ex- 
posure of the blunders and vices of officialdom and of 
state interference, as is to be found in some of his works, 
and he has little difficulty in discovering many examples 
of harmful laws and of state blundering. In maintain- 
ing his position a posteriori, the philosopher passes by 
insensible gradations into the political pamphleteer. His 
political works contain many powerful arguments and 
have convinced many who object on principle to a priori 
reasoning, that some limitation of state functions is de- 
sirable. 

Though Spencer considers that the strict rule of jus- 
tice should be the one and only law of the state, he ad- 
mits important exceptions from the personal and ethical 
point of view. In the divisions, ‘‘ Negative Beneficence’’ 
and ‘‘Positive Beneficence,’’ he mentions numerous in- 
stances in which a too strict adherence to the principle 
of benefits in proportion to merits would, in private life, 
defeat its own ends. An interesting example is found in 
his emphatic condemnation of the methods of traders by 
whom ‘‘the forms of competition are employed to destroy 
competition.’’ This he denounces as commercial murder, 
which ‘‘were its flagitiousness to be measured by the pain 
inflicted, might be held worse than murder ordinarily so 
called.’? Undoubtedly many of the methods of trusts and 


*Cf. particularly ‘‘The Man Versus the State.’’ 
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combines would come under the same ban. He does not, 
however, suggest any remedy for such evils but moral 
development and public opinion. He is quite as well 
aware as the most extreme of his opponents that the prin- 
ciple of competition at times places one party to a bar- 
gain in a position of great inferiority, so that for him 
the element of bargaining cannot be said to exist, and he 
clearly indicates that the one with the upper hand is 
morally bound not to press his advantage too far.® 

Thus, although Spencer admits the existence of hard- 
ships, he does not think that the state, in its capacity as 
judge, ought to take cognizance of the hardness of the 
bargain. What should be done if social conditions place 
one class permanently in a position of inferiority in such 
bargaining is a question with which he does not deal. 
Whether such a condition is real, as many would main- 
tain, or hypothetical, as others would think, the possi- 
bility should be considered before any system of social 
ethics is complete. 

As Spencer indicates in ‘‘Positive Beneficence,’’ the 
idea of justice does not exclude private and personal acts 
of kindness. The necessity for kindness and mutual help 
between parents and children has every ethical sanction, 
as has also kindness to those who have no clearly defined 
claims. The accidents and vicissitudes of life often bring 
ruin and disaster to many through no fault of their own, 
and in such eases there is every scope for those who are 
charitably inclined. So long as charities are not state 
enforced, supported by rates and taxes, so long, that is, 
as there is no element of compulsion, these often benefit 
both giver and receiver, and are in no way a breach of 
the law of equal freedom. Private charity, especially to 
those with whom we come personally in contact, is the 
kind that will do most good, ‘‘as this personal adminis- 
tration of the relief would be adjusted in kind and 
amount to their needs and their deserts.’’ There is, how- 


*‘<Principles of Ethies,’’ Vol. IT, p. 282. 
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ever, some justification for the poor law, as ‘‘entire 
usurpation of the land by the landlord, and entire ex- 
propriation of the laborer were unjust’’; on the other 
hand, ‘‘it has come in later years to be in large measure 
contributed by others than landowners, others on whom 
there is no such claim, hence nothing but empirical judg- 
ments concerning compulsory beneficence seem  pos- 
sible.’’ 7° 

Although many of the deductive conclusions of ‘abso- 
lute ethics,’ qualified by empirical judgments, are, as I 
have already mentioned, powerfully supported by induc- 
tion, it is the deductive aspect with which we are par- 
ticularly concerned. As an opponent of state muddling, 
and an exposer of the vices of officialdom, on grounds of 
observation and from the empirical standpoint, Spen- 
cer’s conclusions are open to reply from those holding 
opposite views supported in the same manner. It is only 
when, by a chain of reasoning, true or false, such special 
political opinions are affiliated to a system of philosophy, 
many parts of which, even opponents will admit, are a 
great and enduring addition to human knowledge, that 
they demand careful criticism in a philosophical essay. 

Few critical readers will be in doubt that the chain of 
reasoning, not, I think, unfairly epitomized in the last few 
pages, contains more than one weak link. The principle 
of freedom, valuable as a large number rank it, will 
hardly bear the speculative strain to which it is subjected. 
In many ways, and particularly in the sections on ‘‘ Posi- 
tive and Negative Beneficence,’’ even the author admits 
that his deductive principles are subject to qualifications 
from the empirical point of view, where the doctrine of 
evolution gives very little help. Nor is that all: As I 
have shown above, even in the division on ‘‘Justice,’’ the 
author found it necessary to descend into the region of 
empiricism to obtain his conclusions on such fundamental 
questions as those of the land and the poor law. In one 
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case, indeed, the empirical view has, with Spencer him- 
self, proved too strong for the deductions from the law 
of equal freedom. The latter principle points directly 
to the public ownership of the land and natural resources, 
a conclusion which, as we have seen, Spencer rejects on 
various empirical grounds, the most important of which 
is fear of the evils of officialdom. 

What Spencer did not appear to realize was the enor- 
mous break such a course of reasoning makes in the strue- 
ture of deductive social ethics. If empirical reasonings 
can thus override deductions from the law of equal free- 
dom in such fundamental aspects, it is of little use apply- 
ing the principle to more special cases. It is as if a gen- 
eralization which, in one application, will only give cor- 
rect results (say) to one per cent., is expected elsewhere 
to supply conclusions of a much higher order of accuracy. 
The same subject suggests another criticism. The prin- 
ciple of public ownership of land, which is an undoubted 
inference from the law of equal freedom, and which, in 
this volume, Spencer waters down till it becomes unrecog- 
nizable, is of vital importance to the vast mass of the 
population. If, here, the balance is empirically tilted on 
the side of the rich and powerful, great compensation 
must elsewhere be sought for the poor. Certainly, a poor 
law is not likely to satisfy them. Here we find a justifica- 
tion, from his own point of view, for many of the state 
enactments which he so strongly condemned. If, by di- 
vorce from the land, a proletariat is forced to the town, 
there to be dependent upon casual employment, factory 
acts, children’s acts, and other protective measures, are 
absolutely necessary. 

Many other criticisms will occur to the thoughtful 
reader. Is road keeping a public function or a private 
one? I am not sure whether Spencer anywhere explicitly 
deals with this question; but, if it is not, what, in a coun- 
try of private landownership, even if qualified by state 
suzerainty, becomes of the right of free motion and loco- 
motion? Private companies will not build roads from 
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the motive of philanthropy. If road making is the duty 
of the state, are private companies to be allowed to break 
up these public roads at their own will and pleasure, to 
lay and repair the apparatus of an unlimited number of 
competing gas, water, electric light, telegraph, telephone, 
and other services? If we do not permit competing com- 
panies, we must either farm out a monopoly or organize 
a state monopoly. Either alternative is objectionable 
according to Spencer’s interpretation of the law of equal 
freedom. These instances, and many more could be given, 
are sufficient to show that, admitting the general validity 
of the principle, it is futile, in so involved and compli- 
cated a civilization as our own, to press it to minute de- 
tails, and still more useless ruthlessly to apply it in one 
direction, if we admit huge breaches in another. 

Both in the application and in the non-application of 
this main principle of Spencer’s social ethics we can see 
the conservative tendency so often associated with ad- 
vancing years. This tendency was, in Spencer’s case, ac- 
eentuated by the fact that he led the life of a recluse, 
and seldom came into direct personal contact with the 
facts of social life as it exists to-day. The philosopher, 
who had amassed and coordinated so much information 
concerning the conditions of many and varied types of 
society, did not appear to possess that intimate direct 
personal knowledge of his own necessary to apply the 
main principles of his philosophy to detailed and 
special conclusions. This is how I, for one, read an 
incursion into present-day practical politics such as 
‘Parliamentary Georgites.’’?1 It would not have oc- 
curred to anyone else that the landowners and other 
wealthy organizations would be unable to defend their 
own just interests from the predatory designs of parish 
councils! If we take this view of Spencer’s extreme in- 
dividualism, and, ignoring such details, regard only main 
principles, we shall find that the law of equal freedom 
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will give much better results. Spencer’s more extreme 
applications, in this case, tend to prejudice many against 
his main principles, for which much can be said. 

As a clear-reasoned application of such principles there 
is little doubt that his earliest published work is greatly 
superior to his later writings. To illustrate my meaning, 
if anyone who has access to the first edition of ‘‘Social 
Statics’’ will compare Chapter IX of that work, dealing 
with the question of the land and natural resources, with 
Chapter II of ‘‘Justice,’’ either from the point of view of 
philosophy, practical reasoning, or literary style, I shall 
be greatly surprised if he does not decide emphatically 
in favor of the earlier work. On the vexed question of 
political rights, Chapter XX of ‘‘Social Statics’’ and 
Chapter XXII of ‘‘Justice’’ supply another interesting 
contrast. The fundamental ideas are the same, but the 
practical applications are strikingly different. The earlier 
work may contain some crudities, but it is a more logical 
application of main principles. The contrast is interest- 
ing in showing how comparatively small differences in 
east of thought and point of view will affect the applica- 
tion of philosophical principles to political conclusions, 
whenever these applications proceed beyond main outlines 
to more special detail. 

These few criticisms will, I think, make it abundantly 
clear that here we can remove these extreme personal 
excrescences from Spencer’s philosophy without detri- 
ment to the main principles even of his ethies. Certainly 
we need have no fear that such a treatment of this part 
of his work will greatly affect, either the value of his 
system in particular, or of evolutionary philosophy in 
general. 

The break-down of this, the most striking social phi- 
losophy of the century, confronts us with the general 
question how far philosophical ethics can help us in de- 
ciding social and political questions. Are any certain 
and positive conclusions possible, or must all the attempts 
that have been made be thrown once more into the em- 
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pirical melting pot? Toward the solution of this prob- 
lem I think Spencer has contributed something. Among 
the schools of philosophy his method will best bear 
critical examination, in that his premises are so unexcep- 
tionable, and in that his line of reasoning is so clear and 
explicit. For methodological reasons it can readily be 
seen that a deductive process can easily be pressed too 
far. But if the deductive process can ever help us to 
the smallest extent, we must get somewhere near bed- 
rock for our data. This, at least, Spencer has succeeded 
in doing. That he has, by a chain of reasoning, shown 
that it is possible to affiliate so ethical a principle as that 
of liberty to evolutionary philosophy, under the some- 
what unattractive aspect of natural selection, is no small 
accomplishment. Such a theory gives us a true scientific 
basis for the conception of natural right without imply- 
ing an unhistorical theory of social contract. 

Again, Spencer’s conclusion that the limitations of 
freedom are indissolubly bound up with military organi- 
zation, especially that intended for offensive war, is one 
of vast importance in the codrdination of the facts of 
social life. His powerful advocacy of the cause of peace, 
and the reasoning by which he has shown that warlike 
activities are no longer operative in ensuring survival of 
the most advanced types, but now only act as a drag on 
the wheel of progress, is a welcome addition to evolution- 
ary theory, especially in that it controverts and disproves 
that crude application of the principle of natural selec- 
tion, by which unnecessary war has been made to appear 
to receive evolutionary and ethical sanction. Nor, in esti- 
mating the value of Spencer’s work, must we forget his 
explicit statement of the view that social ethics must have 
relation to the larger body of thought from which all true 
naturalistic ethics must ultimately take its origin. That 
there are main principles which should guide the conduct 
of social affairs, and that it is possible for us to discover 
and apply them, is a statement which few will deny in 
the abstract. 
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At the same time, many of Spencer’s warmest admirers 
will admit that his detailed application of his own prin- 
ciples, whether the latter were true or false, has been a 
failure. Powerful as were his reasonings, and his ad- 
vocacy of the cause of liberty, yet the eccentricities of 
his special conclusions, and the way in which these ap- 
peared to be bound up with his main principles, render 
it unlikely that his arguments would carry conviction to 
those not previously inclined to favor his school of 
thought. So far as this part of his work is concerned, he 
appears to have left no successors. Indeed, his influence 
has, I fear, through the fact that his special political 
doctrines have been so obviously out of harmony with the 
needs of present-day life, tended to drive many who 
would be in sympathy with his main principles, either 
to an unqualified empiricism, or to a theory of state func- 
tions fundamentally and diametrically opposed to his own. 
After his abortive attempt to settle the question, What 
are the fundamental principles of state action? the ques- 
tion itself has tacitly been dropped, and succeeding socio- 
logical writers have usually invoked the aid of the state 
whenever it appeared to be of help in furthering their 
particular nostrums and ideas. Yet there must be some 
limit to state action; there are undoubted disadvantages 
in the rule of officials; and unnecessary interferences 
with personal liberty cannot too strongly be condemned. 

How to harmonize these facts with the practical neces- 
sities of present-day social life, how to obtain the main 
principles of state action, and how, in their application, 
to qualify absolute ethics by a wise empiricism, how to 
keep a firm grip of the principle of liberty, and yet to 
secure the necessary subordination of private interests 
to the public welfare, how to find the judicious mean be- 
tween the extreme anarchism, which regards all state 
control as unnecessary and injurious, and that extreme 
regimentarian socialism, which advocates indefinite ex- 
tension of that control as the universal panacea for all 
social ills,—these are a few of the problems yet unsolved 
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which, for their solution, will engross the patient study 
of many generations of statesmen and of social philoso- 
phers. 
H. S. SHeuton. 
AsHFoRD, MIDDLESEX. 





THE FASCINATION OF PANTHEISM. 
W. S. URQUHART. 


_ the wide and ever increasing fascination of 

pantheism is one of the most noticeable tendencies 
in our own day, its attractive influence is as old as the 
history of thought. Goethe declared that ‘‘all antiquity 
thought in this way.’’ We may, e. g., trace much of our 
pantheism back to the ancient philosophy of India, and 
discover it as the ruling conception of the sages of the 
Vedanta. Touched with a more exclusively religious 
spirit, pantheism became the foundation of much of the 
mysticism of the middle ages. In more modern times it 
reappears in the philosophy of Spinoza; and it is the 
world-view from which Hegel often struggles in vain to 
escape. In India it is still the most prevailing inspiration 
of thought and life. What is the secret of this fascinating 
power which the centuries unite in acknowledging, and 
which is felt to-day both in the East and in the West? 
How has pantheism been able to attract so many minds, 
and bring within the sweep of its influence men widely 
separated in their initial point of view, professing many 
different creeds, and belonging to many different races? 

Our attempt to give some answer to this question is 
entirely analytic and preparatory. It implies at the out- 
set, at least, no valuation of pantheism. If we can, how- 
ever, to any extent, discover the secret of its fascinating 
power, we shall then be in a better position for deciding 
whether it ministers to mental and moral sanity, or leads 
rather to intellectual bankruptcy and moral despair; 
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whether it is a defence of religion, or ‘‘floats in a cloudland 
between theism and atheism, confessing God and making 
him nothing under the pretence of making him every- 
thing.’’ 

We may consider the fascination of pantheism in its 
antellectual, emotional, and moral aspects. The intel- 
lectual man of to-day, whether metaphysically or scien- 
tifically inclined, prides himself on his open-mindedness. 
He desires to dispense with categories which tempt us to 
transcend their limitations or which savor of dogmatism. 
In regard to the deepest matters of thought, he is more 
negative than positive; or, where he is positive at all, 
the position reached must be non-exclusive, befitting an 
apostle of catholicity and an opponent of all definite 
theology. Pantheism seems to give him what he needs. 
It has been described as Protean, and is the most catholic 
of all systems of thought. It encourages a love of vague- 
ness by representing such vagueness as a necessity of pro- 
gressive thought, and this impression of its liberality has 
no doubt been deepened by the fact that it has in almost 
every age encountered the opposition of the most orthodox 
theologians of the Church. Even at the present day di- 
vergence from pantheistic theory is in some quarters 
taken as the measure of the almost culpable conservatism 
of a theological writer. Amongst the more educated peo- 
ple of India, with whom pantheism is a working creed, this 
theoretical catholicity is a constantly recurring claim. 
“*One religion is as good as another,’’ is one of their most 
favorite sayings, and the attitude on religious matters 
which it indicates is not unlike that of many anti-theolog- 
ical thinkers in western lands. 

We are peculiarly sensitive to-day to the limitations 
of the conception of personality. ‘‘To depersonalize man,’’ 
said Amiel in his ‘‘Journal Intime,’’ ‘‘is the great 
tendency of our age;’’ and the tendency is not less strong 
now than it was when these words were written. There 
has been a reaction against the doctrine of the ‘im- 
pervious self,’ against Kant’s excessive emphasis upon 
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individual self-determination. This attitude to human 
personality has affected theological speculation and mani- 
fested itself in a growing horror of anthropomorphism. 
The depreciation of personality is probably due origin- 
ally to crude ideas of personality,—ideas colored to a great 
extent by our consciousness of the limitations of our own 
organism. We may say that it is because the depths of 
the concept have not been sounded that its application is 
so restricted. But however this may be, the fact of its 
felt inadequacy remains, and we are told that we should 
not have the presumption to limit God by the use of it 
in reference to him. Such use, it is said, is a temptation 
to dogmatism. For, after all, personality is a concept 
with a certain amount of content; it is an assertion of 
knowledge, and we should not assert knowledge in a 
sphere where none is really possible. Or if we are un- 
willing to go so far as to say that no knowledge is pos- 
sible, we should abandon ineffective and worn-out ways 
of thought, and make use of categories which have been 
already successfully applied in the region of physical sci- 
ence. At least, we should not block the way to the divine 
by the use of categories which have merely traditional 
value. 

To those whose point of view thus reveals an ‘‘antago- 
nism between the comparative limitation of the personal 
conception and the grand immensity of the impersonal,’’ 
pantheism appeals. It fills up the void left by our con- 
sciousness of the limitations of our most cherished concep- 
tions. Our sense of failure does not destroy our desire 
for contact with the divine immensity; and, having been 
baffled in one direction, we try other ways. The first sat- 
isfaction pantheism gives us is that it enables us to de- 
scribe this immensity as a unity. We have escaped from 
the limitations which distressed us, but we have not lost 
ourselves in chaos. Our intellectual abhorrence of un- 
resolved particularity is respected, and we are supplied 
with conceptions which allow us to include all details 
within a unitary system, or give us metaphysical justi- 
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fication for disregarding such details. If, further, we have 
some lingering regrets for the loss of more personal con- 
ceptions, we are encouraged by being told that the ele- 
ments of personality we have had to sacrifice are them- 
selves worthless and hindrances to our highest good. And, 
if we should have doubts as to whether we have even, un- 
der the guidance of pantheism, reached the proper point 
of view, we may be comforted by its vagueness. We are 
not by it tied down to any hard and fast theory of the 
One and the Many. We may leave this and many prob- 
lems like it in an attractive indefiniteness which we need 
not, at first, distinguish from a solution. 

More positively, pantheism satisfies vur desire for pene- 
tration into real being, our craving for the permanent ele- 
ments in experience. The prevailing fashion of modern 
thought leads to a concentration of attention upon the 
change of the finite world; but it is not enough. The 
world passeth away and the lusts thereof, and in the in- 
tellectual sphere change is unintelligible except in relation 
to a permanent. We may at first attempt to find this 
permanent in the law of the process, but we soon find that 
we dislike universal evolution, and are not satisfied un- 
less we can find a system within which, indeed, evolution 
takes place, but which is not itself evolved. From a more 
idealistic point of view, we may say that we desire to be 
assured that the Real towards which our intellectual 
search is directed does not merely come into existence with 
our knowledge of it, but eternally is. 

Now pantheism seems to meet this tendency of thought. 
In one phase it offers us a totality within which there may 
be change, but which is not, as a whole, subject to change. 
Or, if we are still perplexed by the problem of change 
there are other phases of pantheism (especially Kastern) 
which invite us to disregard the reality of all variations 
and permutations of phenomena, and fall back upon the 
one and only Reality, an undifferentiated ultimate Being. 
All is God, we are told, and why should we be perplexed 
by the unreality which lies outside the Being of God. Why 
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should we beat in vain against the doors that seem shut 
against us, when we may know that they are shadowy, and 
through them may take our shadowy way? 

The assertion of unity at the expense of diversity may 
be made in various ways. The changing phases of the 
world may be crushed together like the parts of a tele- 
scope (as in the Vedantic doctrine of Karyakaranabveda). 
We emerge from the temporal into the eternal, and are 
able to face with greater confidence the problems 
of creation and final issues. Any doctrine of creation 
which is to be ultimately satisfactory, must be monis- 
tically conceived—a demand which creates many dif- 
ficulties. These difficulties, however, pantheism allows 
us to meet by the use of such phrases as ‘eternal creation,’ 
and by excusing us from further investigation into the 
particular character of creation, and the place left within 
it for human freedom and activity. When, again we turn 
to the other end of the process, and attempt to conceive 
the ultimate result in which nothing shall be left unre- 
lated to, or unresolved in God, pantheism seems once more 
to help us, only demanding that we should be willing to 
concentrate our attention almost entirely upon God, and 
regard as of no account the place which the creature may 
finally have in regard to him. Even the most orthodox 
theologian is attracted by this apparent agreement of 
pantheistic theory with the Pauline doctrine of God ‘‘re- 
eonciling all things to himself.’’ 

Again, when a philosopher has to meet the suggestion 
that his system of thought is merely a subjective and arbi- 
trary construction, he may base his defence upon a pan- 
theistic theory of knowledge. How can the thought in 
question be merely his thought when all thought is the 
thought of God? The humble philosopher is merely the 
medium of truth. It is not conceivable that he should be 
in private possession of even a little bit of the illimitable 
truth of the world. In the words of Herbert Spencer, ‘‘he, 
like every other man, may properly consider himself as 
one of the myriad agencies through whom works the Un- 
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known Cause, and when the Unknown Cause produces in 
him a certain belief, he is hereby authorized to proclaim 
and act out that belief.’’ According to such a view as 
this, the individual is a stage in the development of the 
thought-activity of the universe and must give up the 
idea of making any individual contribution. At the same 
time, the thought-construction which comes to him will 
gain additional validity, for it will now be regarded, not 
as an arbitrary and individual invention, but as the pro- 
duct of a deeper and more universal life. Such an at- 
titude is an echo of the reminiscence doctrine of Plato, and 
is the underlying thought of the Vedanta. The philosophy 
which makes use of it is rapidly approaching mysticism, 
and is met and helped on its way by pantheism. 

It has been indicated above that pantheism has a special 
appeal to the scientific mind, and, indeed, the revival of 
pantheism at the present time is largely due to an action 
and reaction between religion and science. Science feels 
the need of religious conceptions while not definitely 
acknowledging the need even to itself. There are many 
thinkers who, attracted and somewhat misled by the de- 
velopments of modern science, have departed altogether 
from their ancestral beliefs. The claim of facts,—or what 
they call facts,—is an exclusive one. The scientific method 
must everywhere be rigorously applied. But yet they are 
not satisfied. They cannot rest in bare isolated facts or 
even in the laws of their connection. The world they know 
is after all a small one, and they are conscious of the great 
disproportion between the known and the unknown. The 
sense of mystery still remains, and they would fain admit 
that ‘‘nature is not all dust, but a living portion of the 
spheres.’’ And so the scientists look longingly back to 
the country from which they have come out, and desire 
that the divine may still be with them in the wider world 
upon which they have entered. 

Not that the scientist would for a moment explicitly 
abate his claim to the all-sufficiency of science, or look 
forward to a time ‘‘when the sciences shal] more and more 
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cease and immediate knowledge take their place.’’ All 
that he desires is that something may be added to science 
in as unobtrusive a way as possible, which, while not dis- 
turbing it, shall make it more religiously attractive, and 
enable him to see nature ‘‘with a divine glow upon it.’’ 
It is an addition of this sort that he supposes pantheism 
allows him to make. It does not require him to be false 
to scientific method. It does not depend upon artificial 
relations to a dead past or problematical constructions of 
a shadowy future. It takes the universe as it is, and pre- 
sents it as a God who may be worshiped,—a living God 
of yesterday and forever, but also of to-day, who ‘‘shines 
upon us more splendidly now than in the times of our 
ignorance, . . . because larger powers of contemplation 
have been evolved in man.’’ Spencer’s philosophy may 
be taken as one example of scientific pantheism. Even 
his reverence for the Unknowable is pantheism in more 
abstract form. In any case this Unknowable plays the 
part of a ‘sleeping partner,’ so that the reverence other- 
wise given to it may be transferred to the world in its 
concreteness and its totality—the result being pantheism 
in its naturalistic form. 

The whole tendency we have just been considering, 
might be described as the underpinning of empiricism by 
religion. Empiricism suffers normally from being ir- 
religious and pluralistic. Pantheism covers over these 
defects, and thus widens the appeal of empiricism to 
human nature. The latter becomes more respectable and 
more orthodox by taking on a religious and mystical 
guise. It is of course a further question whether this re- 
ligious dressing of mechanical conceptions may not make 
their paralyzing effect more deadly, and allow the prac- 
tical application to life of theories which might otherwise 
have remained merely speculative and so comparatively 
harmless. 

We must now turn to the more emotional element in 
the fascination of pantheism. It must be admitted that 
the form of thought which most easily kindles the de- 
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votion of the saint and stimulates the rapture of the poet 
is pantheism in one or other of its forms. It is specially 
the religion of the dreamy and unpractical mood, and 
when such moods affect a mind possessed also of intel- 
lectual strength, it becomes the faith of the poet and the 
mystic. The mystic of medieval Europe joins with his 
Eastern brother in despising the rights of the individual 
and craving absorption in deity, and both are supported by 
pantheism of an abstract type. Immediate contact with 
God which is desired by the mystic, implies a conception 
of God as the All, and an effort to transcend the limits 
of the merely finite. The Neo-Platonic consciousness of 
being ‘saved’ finds here a metaphysical basis. The aim 
of Julian of Norwich is to ‘‘noughten all else that is made 
for to know and have God that is unmade.’’ Everywhere 


the aim of the devoted saint is just to be able to negate 
everything but God, and to possess his own soul alone, 
and yet not alone,—to possess it as a phase of God. If 
the mystic can say with sincerity, ‘God is All,’ he feels 
that he has reached the highest level of religion, and in 
becoming conscious of the identity between himself and 


God, he has a foretaste of the bliss of the eternal life. 
If, again, we take the more naturalistic phase of panthe- 
ism, and, instead of saying ‘God is All,’ prefer to say, ‘ All 
is God,’ we find that by the immensity of this conception 
the deepest emotions of the poet and artist may be stirred. 
An immediate contact with the beauty of the world seems 
to be offered which shall also be an intimate communion 
with a divine spirit. It is essentially an emotional at- 
traction which we are here considering, for the appeal 
of the whole of nature is always more emotional than in- 
tellectual. 

The poetry of Wordsworth would seem to depend for 
its religious effect very largely on pantheistic emphasis. 
In his efforts to get away from unhealthy and even morbid 
subjectivity, he relies mainly on the conception of nature 
as divine. It is true that he never becomes entirely a 
pantheist, but his personal God is always tending to 
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‘‘shade off into the impersonal.’’ Generally, it may be 
said that for him the whole intricate and vast movement 
of nature becomes the complex working of God. Nature, 
breathing life and joy, is full of God, and coalesces with 
him into one ‘mighty Being.’ Every one of the minute 
processes of the universe, as the poet watches them with 
loving attention and almost religious devotion, seems to 
him to speak 


Of Life continuous, Being unimpaired 
That has been, is, and where it was, and is, 


There shall endure. 


Nature, conceived of as a divine unity, and regarded 
through the medium of intense poetic feeling, becomes, for 
Wordsworth, an object of religious adoration, giving ele- 
vation and value to his whole life-attitude. He can speak 
of the ‘‘bliss ineffable’’ with which he felt 


The sentiment of Being 
Spread o’er all that moves and all that seemeth still. 


It is true, of course, and, in view of any subsequent crit- 
ical estimation of the influence of pantheism, should be 
carefully kept in mind, that this rapturous mood had its 
intervals of dejection. He could speak of himself some- 
times as more like a man 


Flying from something which he dreads 
Than one who sought the thing he loves. 


Still these passing moods of depression do not alter the 
general conclusion that pantheism was to a large extent 
the philosophical basis of Wordsworth’s poetry, that he 
may, therefore, be regarded as an illustration of its ap- 
peal to the poetic mind. 

And the fact that pantheism is the philosophical creed 
not only of Wordsworth, but of many other poets as well, 
would seem to some to be a presumption in its favor. At 
least this would be the case if we were to agree with the 
dictum of Mr. W. B. Yeats that only those ideas in which 
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philosophy has become poetry, are likely to be permanent. 
There is no other system of thought which has influenced 
so widely and so deeply the poetic mind. It consecrates 
the beauty of the particular, and at the same time enables 
us to transfuse with emotion even the most abstract con- 
ceptions. It seems the natural basis of the esthetic at- 
titude. 

Finally, we may consider the influence of pantheism in 
the sphere of ethics, and its appeal to men of a practical 
turn of mind. The desire for what, from the intellectual 
point of view we called permanent elements of experience, 
reappears here in the practical moral life. When a man 
is striving after the good, he is nerved to the struggle 
by the feeling that the good is not something which he 
has now to bring into existence for the first time by his 
own individual effort. It must be something which has 
been in existence from all time, and unless it is now, in 
principle, at least, a reality, it cannot effectively summon 
him to service, to whatever extent it may still await a 
special detailed setting in his particular moral experience. 
Here becomes apparent the value of an ideal of which we 
frequently find traces in Eastern pantheism,—the idea 
that progress consists, not in moral change, but in the 
recognition of that which is already real. It is also an 
emphasis of the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence in the 
moral sphere, and an ethicizing of the more modern say- 
ing that ‘‘the Absolute has no seasons, but all at once 
bears its leaves, fruit, and blossoms.’’ 

A danger of course lies very near. The idea just re- 
ferred to may be so emphasized as to withdraw our at- 
tention from the necessity of progress. That such a con- 
sequence may follow is not however our present concern. 
We are simply noting the presence in pantheism of an 
idea which fascinates because it seems at first sight to 
give us assurance of the permanence of moral values. Our 
belief in the everlasting reality of goodness has an appar- 
ently firmer basis when it can rest on the pantheistic doc- 
trines of the permanence of the whole, and the ultimate 
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illusoriness of everything that lies distinct from the nature 
of God. It is of course a further question how far in 
pantheism the nature of the whole or of God is indeed 
ethically conceived, but it is a question which belongs to 
criticism rather than to analysis. Again, the discipline 
which mystical pantheism inculeates appeals strongly to 
the man who is in earnest about the perfecting of his own 
character. He is summoned to rise through the various 
grades of Being, to pass through the ‘purgative life,’ the 
‘illuminative life’ to the ‘unitive life,’ and the very de- 
scription of these stages, or of others like them, inspires 
him with the idea of progress being slowly but surely 
made. 

The pantheistic emphasis upon the whole of things, 
when applied to the world of human society, calls us 
further to the surrender of merely individual and selfish 
aims, and the annihilation of desires connected with the 
continuance of a separate personality. It offers us a 
mode of thought which awakens some of the noblest im- 
pulses of our nature, and seems to stand in attractive con- 
trast to the sickly other-worldliness which would make 
salvation consist only in the saving of one’s own soul. 
It encourages a man to look beyond the narrow confines 
of his own family, his own community, his own race. Be- 
vause God is All, and All is God, therefore all men are 
divine and all men become proper objects of service. 
‘‘Humanity is incarnated in each man, but each man is 
only realized so far as he passes out of himself into the 
wider life of humanity.’’ 

While one phase of pantheism might thus conceivably 
be used in support of ideals of mutual service, we should 
notice on the other hand its connection with social life 
of an entirely different character. In certain of its phases, 
it has been used as a refuge when inequalities were most 
glaring, political life most unpromising, and moral effort, 
generally, despairing and weak. These conditions may 
be noted in connection with the Vedanta philosophy and 
with Stoicism. Mediwval mysticism, also, which is an- 
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other form of pantheism, seems to have arisen in circum- 
stances of gloom. Amalric of Bena, one of the earlier mys- 
tics, lived at a time when all the vigor of individual life 
was crushed out under the double despotism of the Church 
and the Empire, and a period of revival in mysticism set 
in during the fourteenth century when Europe was still 
suffering from the effects of the devastation wrought by 
the Holy Wars. 

The explanation is that pantheism, in one of its Protean 
variety of forms, offers most of all an escape from present 
troubles. It seems to promise a relief from the calamities 
of life, however great they may be. Its popularity in- 
creases therefore with the severity of the calamities. Its 
world-view enables us to negate or at least to forget the 
worry of detail, and the vexations of ordinary life. It 
affords a metaphysical justification for withdrawing from 
the responsibilities of society, and sometimes in the hurry 
of our escape we may not distinguish between flight and 
victory. If we are passively inclined, temporary relief 
may wear the guise of permanent conquest, and pantheism 
at least promises us this temporary relief. We may, like 
the ostrich, be simply burying our heads in the sand, but 
at least the sand is provided, and occasionally even human 
beings may be grateful for it. 

Whatever our further critical estimation of the value 
of pantheism may be, the analysis of its fascination, under- 
taken in the foregoing pages, will leave us with the im- 
pression that it is a force to be reckoned with. It has 
always been regarded as such a force, but the attitude 
towards it in the Christian centuries has been curiously 
varied, and might be described as one of mingled distrust 
and welcome. <A writer of forty years ago could say, 
‘‘Christianity and Pantheism must be reconciled, other- 
wise it will be the worse for Christianity.’’ And this com- 
plex attitude was further illustrated a year or two ago 
in the extraordinary interest and opposition aroused by 
an attempt to interpret Christianity from an entirely 
pantheistic point of view,—an attempt which proceeded on 
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the assumption that the truth of pantheism was indis- 
putable, and its promises altogether trustworthy. This 
assumption, however, was not received with so great a 
degree of unanimity as to warrant us in thinking that, 
after all the warring of the creeds, we had reached a new 
era of pantheistic peace. Rather is the controversy still 
with us, and at the present time we seem again called 
upon to examine the claims of pantheism, and to inquire 
whether it can honestly and permanently satisfy the vari- 
ous needs of our human nature, whether it increases or 
decreases our sense of the value of life. We have an- 
alyzed its fascination and indicated some of its promises, 
but, before we surrender ourselves to its influence, we have 
to ask whether we are here dealing with the apparent or 
the real, with trustworthy or untrustworthy promises. 
In conelusion, I would ask, Is it not at least possible 
that the vagueness, by which pantheism attracts those who 
are unwilling to hold to any fixed form of faith, may be- 
come so predominant as to involve almost intellectuai 
bankruptcy? May it not be the case that the unity by 
which it attempts to hold together the diversity of the 
world, falls apart from the unity, disappears into the 
region of abstractionism, and leaves the diversity to de- 
generate into mere naturalism, determinism, and fatalism? 
Is there here permanent satisfaction for the emotional 
rapture of the poet or the mystical devotion of the saint, 
or may there not be danger of repeated reaction, having 
effect in helplessness before the actual problems of the 
world? Finally, is it not a question worthy of consider- 
ation whether the expansion of sympathy which pantheism 
produces in the sphere of ethics, may not be more than 
counterbalanced by its failure to give an adequate ex- 
planation of suffering, its depreciation of moral distinc- 
tions, its rigid determinism and denial of progress, its 
disregard of both the present and future worth of the 
individual? Under its influence may we not put contem- 
plation before conflict, and care more for flight than for 
victory ? 
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Such inquiries are, however, beyond the scope of this 
article, which will have fulfilled its purpose if it to any 
extent prepares the way for them. : 

W. S. Urquuarr. 


Scottish CHurcHes CoL_iece, CaLcurta. 





THE SEX PROBLEM. 


M. E. ROBINSON. 


Ie the first International Moral Education Congress 

held in London a year or two ago, a well-known co- 
educationist said that the sex evil was England’s great- 
est curse, that little was being done to check it, and that 
the remedy lay in the rehabilitation of sex. 

As a large part of the gladness and goodness of life 
is an expression of thought and feeling that are connected 
with the recognition of sex differences and relations, this 
reinstatement ought not to be a formidable task. The 
sex impulses in themselves involve no guilt, and the miser- 
ies to which they give rise are to a great extent imaginary, 
that is to say, they are ‘‘thought’s own substance made 
a cage for thought,’’ or, in scientific instead of poetic 
language, they are the product of hypnotism and sugges- 
tion. But they are not the less fearful on that account, 
for the passions upon which imaginations are founded are 
real forces, like electricity or heat or radiation. Like 
these, however, they can be studied and controlled for the 
benefit of mankind, and herein is the redemption of society 
from the slavery of sex to be sought. Man will never be 
made master of his world through physical science alone. 
The psychologist will have to work with the doctor of 
medicine if the sex problem is ever to receive scientific 
treatment, and be rescued from the thriving class of social 
teachers whose activities constitute the raison d’étre of the 
Pure Literature Society. The physician generally takes 
a static view of the question. Judging by the prodigious 
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number of ‘oversexed’ men and women who consult him, 


he forms the conclusion that human appetites are, and 
always will be distressingly tyrannous, and forgets that 
the very functions of the body change even from gener- 
ation to generation, while the modes of the mind are in- 
finitely various and are influential in the physical sphere. 

From the psychological standpoint, the sex trouble is 
due to suggestive, or crowd morality. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, which until quite recently have been beyond 
the control of intelligence, the sex passions work a 
prodigious amount of the worst kind of harm, with which 
they have become so firmly associated in people’s minds 
that they give rise to extreme diffidence, merging, almost, 
into insane fear. The very words which express the com- 
mon facts of reproduction are enough to set most people 
ablaze with emotion. Perceiving the blush and stammer 
with which his first question about the matter is greeted, 
the child ponders long and profoundly on what this ter- 
rible, kindling, criminal experience can be which must 
not be revealed to him. Fixed and burned into his mind 
by its naturally strong emotional interest, which makes 
so powerful an appeal to the imagination, the subject 
charms yet haunts him, somewhat in the same way as 
the lustrous, twirling contrivances manipulated by Mes- 
mer paralyzed the wits of his patients and intensified 
their consciousness on the one particular thought which 
he wanted to set in relief. The child whose thoughts, in 
spite of himself, have become centered on this danger 
spot, helplessly magnifies it in his heated fancy until every 
lively companion, every dictionary, and every vicissitude 
of the sex life that comes under his observation is a peril 
to him; and the simple delights and homely virtues of 
that life, so deep-rooted in human sympathies and primal 
necessities, are lost for him in perplexity and vain ques- 
tioning. Thus much of the strength and beauty of youth, 
which might regenerate the world, are wasted on ground 
‘overgrown with foul and noxious fungoids and haunted 
by all the evil spirits that curse human life.’’ Accurate 
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information would cool the fever down in a moment, and 
confine the thoughts which keep it up to their own ex- 
tremely narrow channels. But everyone around him is 
hypnotized with a similar fear, as if there were some 
weird evil, some hateful witchery, some indefinite im- 
posture in the sex impulses. The whole subject is taboo 
and must not be approached without halting excuses and 
expiative unction. 

In all this timidity and shame, the reality on which they 
are founded is forgotten. The fear sentiment has a 
groundwork of truth, the Spencerian truth that whatever 
does harm and brings about unhappiness is evil, and what- 
ever does the opposite is good. When the sex passion 
brutalizes men and enslaves women, it is evil; and when 
it reproduces the best stocks and promotes happy family 
life, it is good. The block morality which makes no dis- 
tinction between these two cases is both cruel and unpro- 
gressive; and now it is a real danger to society. It is 
often remarked that the unprecedented material progress 
that has been made during the nineteenth century has 
perilously outgrown the moral progress that has been 
achieved within that period. A less traditional and more 
intellectual type of morality is badly wanted. All the 
systems of conduct which make a sharp dividing line be- 
tween good and evil, tend to set up rules which hypnotize 
people and degenerate into fetiches and shibboleths. They 
are lazily accepted as infallible guides, and all who, for 
whatever reason, do not conform to them are branded with 
infamy. The injustice of stereotyped moral laws, espe- 
cially in regard to marriage, is being felt very keenly to- 
day. The problem is, how to substitute an adaptive system 
for cast-iron formule indiscriminately adminstered, with- 
out creating a base casuistry. A considerable amount of 
both intellect and education is requisite to determine the 
nature of the consequences of any particular act, and the 
process leaves room for a good deal of caprice and laxity. 
But social sympathy, which is largely intellectual, is now 
growing both broad and keen; and this will make a more 
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humane morality possible and will finally bring about the 
one-law morality taught by Jesus of Nazareth. 

That law has already prevailed so far that even narrow- 
minded and ungenerous people can guide themselves 
thereby to a right settlement of the simpler perplexities 
of the moral life. No one would hesitate, now, to say that 
Casabianca’s obedience was stupid rather than courage- 
ous; and few would excuse a man for such an act as 
taking off his hat at a funeral, putatively by way of ex- 
pressing reverence, and thus catching a cold which kept 
his family in anxiety on his behalf for weeks. Similarly, 
it is now easy to see that the machine life prescribed by 
etiquette, and by all sorts of parochialism and convention, 
is really heartless and unneighborly. A more difficult 
problem is presented by such a case as George Eliot’s first 
marriage, which, tried by the Spencerian test, fulfills every 
requirement of a consecrated union. The good which it 
wrought is incalculable. ‘‘Heart to heart and mind to 
mind’’ George Eliot and George Lewes were in perfect 
harmony; and what the former calls ‘‘the dual solitude’’ 
of her married life was no doubt the indispensable con- 
dition of the production of the works by which she con- 
ferred such ample benefits on humanity. 

The suggestive sex morality appears in its lowest forms 
in the phallic rites of old and the several symbolisms de- 
rived therefrom, which inculeated the worship in one tribe 
of the bull, in another of the serpent or cock or scarabeus 
or dove, or the cross or globe! ; and occasionally reappears 
as a survival, at the present time, in the atavistic emotions 
of those unfortunate people who involuntarily attach a 
sexual significance to some particular object, such as a 
woman’s hair or shoes, and think the display thereof in- 
decent. More frequently it assumes the shape which 
Tolstoi has made so life-like in the altogether hor- 
rible but perhaps necessary ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata.’’ It 


*«*Sex and Art,’’ by Dr. Colin Seott, American Journal of Psychology, 
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would not have occurred to the youth of that story to 
indulge in sensuality had he not been told by his com- 
panions that all young men did so. The suggested evil 
harassed his imagination; and he succumbed to it be- 
cause, in the society to which he belonged, the lazy, hyp- 
notic belief prevailed that sufficient reason for doing any 
particular deed is furnished by the fact that others do 
it. Could he have proceeded on his own initiative and 
been able to reason out and imagine the conditions and 
consequences of his actions, he would have discovered in 
time that his passions were not uncontrollable, that he 
could use them indifferently for good or ill just as he liked, 
and that there was no inherent, fateful power in them 
which compelled him constantly to be the author of dis- 
cord and suffering. 

Suppose the social atmosphere in which he lived had 
been such as to furnish the contrary suggestion, the situ- 
ation would still have been jeopardous, for ‘‘sin comes 
by the law,’’ which invariably calls attention to evil as 
well as good. It is for this reason that the ‘purity’ cam- 
paign makes but little headway. It is prudish and ascetic, 
and makes a sin and a secret of the sexual passions instead 
of consecrating them to a good use. It is as easy to make 
a fetich of a virtue as a vice, and in laying down a stern 
rule about either there is considerable danger of inviting 
contemplation of the latter and intensifying this by dread 
and horror. George Borrow’s Peter Williams, who was 
besieged for years by the notion that he had committed 
‘the unpardonable sin,’ is a case in point. 

Nothing in the training of a child should suggest un 
avoidable evil in connection with sex. Making the subject 
esoteric is the worst policy, for it is exactly the unusual 
and the mysterious which excite attention. That is one 
of the chief reasons why near relatives never wish to 
marry one another. It is contrast and novelty that is 
impressive to the sexual imagination. From this view 
point, nothing is more harmful than the anxious covering 
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An absolute rule which is acted on out of conviction and 
never modified by intelligence, makes no distinction be- 
tween cases in which clothes are useful and those in which 
they are not useful. The latter cases do not often occur, 
but they are important because if the child sees clothing 
used in circumstances in which it is positively incon- 
venient, or special parts of the body made conspicuous 
by preferential covering, sooner or later he suspects the 
existence of mysteries into which he must inquire. A 
bathing garment is indelicately suggestive because it is 
obviously unnecessary, not to say obstructive. A similar 
mental effect is produced, at any rate in the subconscious- 
ness, by a low-cut gown, or, in a picture or statue, by a 
robe half slipping off, or a prudish ribbon flung across an 
undraped figure, though of course these compromises be- 
tween revelation and concealment seldom convey extrane- 
ous reflections to vigorous minds. It is because the sight 
of the body and the knowledge of its functions are made 
a luxury and a wonder, that young men will flock to the 
shore to watch bands of carefully gowned girls bathing, 
and that the public bursts out every now and then into 
a rage for ‘living statues,’ or reads with avidity such a 
poem as Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Children of Adam,’’ which is 
essentially commonplace. No such reactions would occur 
if, without special instruction, everyone knew from infancy 
what the human body was like in all stages of its growth. 

Social fevers of the ‘living-statue’ description manifest 
the existence of many thoughts and feelings that are sub- 
jected, in countries peopled by the British, to a good deal 
of hypocritical suppression. But of late years, healthier 
sentiments have declared themselves. A concrete evidence 
of the improvement was furnished, a year or two ago, 
by the decoration of the new building of the British Med- 
ical Association in the Strand, London, with statues un- 
spoilt by fig-leaves. They form one of the common fea- 
tures of the street that no one particularly notices, though 
mercenary journalists and unwise moralists made them 


very conspicuous at first. The only fault which the figures 
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information would cool the fever down in a moment, and 
confine the thoughts which keep it up to their own ex- 
tremely narrow channels. But everyone around him js 
hypnotized with a similar fear, as if there were some 
weird evil, some hateful witchery, some indefinite im- 
posture in the sex impulses. The whole subject is taboo 
and must not be approached without halting excuses and 
expiative unction. 

In all this timidity and shame, the reality on which they 
are founded is forgotten. The fear sentiment has a 
groundwork of truth, the Spencerian truth that whatever 
does harm and brings about unhappiness is evil, and what- 
ever does the opposite is good. When the sex passion 
brutalizes men and enslaves women, it is evil; and when 
it reproduces the best stocks and promotes happy family 
life, it is good. The block morality which makes no dis- 
tinction between these two cases is both cruel and unpro- 
gressive; and now it is a real danger to society. It is 
often remarked that the unprecedented material progress 
that has been made during the nineteenth century has 
perilously outgrown the moral progress that has been 
achieved within that period. A less traditional and more 
intellectual type of morality is badly wanted. All the 
systems of conduct which make a sharp dividing line be- 
tween good and evil, tend to set up rules which hypnotize 
people and degenerate into fetiches and shibboleths. They 
are lazily accepted as infallible guides, and all who, for 
whatever reason, do not conform to them are branded with 
infamy. The injustice of stereotyped moral laws, espe- 
cially in regard to marriage, is being felt very keenly to- 
day. The problem is, how to substitute an adaptive system 
for cast-iron formule indiscriminately adminstered, with- 
out creating a base casuistry. A considerable amount of 
both intellect and education is requisite to determine the 
nature of the consequences of any particular act, and the 
process leaves room for a good deal of caprice and laxity. 
But social sympathy, which is largely intellectual, is now 
growing both broad and keen; and this will make a more 
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humane morality possible and will finally bring about the 
one-law morality taught by Jesus of Nazareth. 

That law has already prevailed so far that even narrow- 
minded and ungenerous people can guide themselves 
thereby to a right settlement of the simpler perplexities 
of the moral life. No one would hesitate, now, to say that 
Casabianca’s obedience was stupid rather than courage- 
ous; and few would excuse a man for such an act as 
taking off his hat at a funeral, putatively by way of ex- 
pressing reverence, and thus catching a cold which kept 
his family in anxiety on his behalf for weeks. Similarly, 
it is now easy to see that the machine life prescribed by 
etiquette, and by all sorts of parochialism and convention, 
is really heartless and unneighborly. A more difficult 
problem is presented by such a case as George Eliot’s first 
marriage, which, tried by the Spencerian test, fulfills every 
requirement of a consecrated union. The good which it 
wrought is incalculable. ‘‘Heart to heart and mind to 
mind’? George Eliot and George Lewes were in perfect 
harmony; and what the former calls ‘‘the dual solitude’’ 
of her married life was no doubt the indispensable con- 
dition of the production of the works by which she con- 
ferred such ample benefits on humanity. 

The suggestive sex morality appears in its lowest forms 
in the phallic rites of old and the several symbolisms de- 
rived therefrom, which inculeated the worship in one tribe 
of the bull, in another of the serpent or cock or scarabzeus 
or dove, or the cross or globe! ; and occasionally reappears 
as a survival, at the present time, in the atavistic emotions 
of those unfortunate people who involuntarily attach a 
sexual significance to some particular object, such as a 
woman’s hair or shoes, and think the display thereof in- 
decent. More frequently it assumes the shape which 
Tolstoi has made so life-like in the altogether hor- 
rible but perhaps necessary ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata.’’ It 
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would not have occurred to the youth of that story to 
indulge in sensuality had he not been told by his com- 
panions that all young men did so. The suggested eyil 
harassed his imagination; and he succumbed to it be- 
cause, in the society to which he belonged, the lazy, hyp- 
notic belief prevailed that sufficient reason for doing any 
particular deed is furnished by the fact that others do 
it. Could he have proceeded on his own initiative and 
been able to reason out and imagine the conditions and 
consequences of his actions, he would have discovered in 
time that his passions were not uncontrollable, that he 
could use them indifferently for good or ill just as he liked, 
and that there was no inherent, fateful power in them 
which compelled him constantly to be the author of dis- 
eord and suffering. 

Suppose the social atmosphere in which he lived had 
been such as to furnish the contrary suggestion, the situ- 
ation would still have been jeopardous, for ‘‘sin comes 
by the law,’’ which invariably calls attention to evil as 
well as good. It is for this reason that the ‘purity’ cam- 
paign makes but little headway. It is prudish and ascetic, 
and makes a sin and a secret of the sexual passions instead 
of consecrating them to a good use. It is as easy to make 
a fetich of a virtue as a vice, and in laying down a stern 
rule about either there is considerable danger of inviting 
contemplation of the latter and intensifying this by dread 
and horror. George Borrow’s Peter Williams, who was 
besieged for years by the notion that he had committed 
‘the unpardonable sin,’ is a case in point. 

Nothing in the training of a child should suggest un- 
avoidable evil in connection with sex. Making the subject 
esoteric is the worst policy, for it is exactly the unusual 
and the mysterious which excite attention. That is one 
of the chief reasons why near relatives never wish to 
marry one another. It is contrast and novelty that is 
impressive to the sexual imagination. From this view- 
point, nothing is more harmful than the anxious covering 
of the body to which our civilization has accustomed us. 
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An absolute rule which is acted on out of conviction and 
never modified by intelligence, makes no distinction be- 
tween cases in which clothes are useful and those in which 
they are not useful. The latter cases do not often occur, 
but they are important because if the child sees clothing 
used in circumstances in which it is positively incon- 
venient, or special parts of the body made conspicuous 
by preferential covering, sooner or later he suspects the 
existence of mysteries into which he must inquire. A 
bathing garment is indelicately suggestive because it is 
obviously unnecessary, not to say obstructive. A similar 
mental effect is produced, at any rate in the subconscious- 
ness, by a low-cut gown, or, in a picture or statue, by a 
robe half slipping off, or a prudish ribbon flung across an 
undraped figure, though of course these compromises be- 
tween revelation and concealment seldom convey extrane- 
ous reflections to vigorous minds. It is because the sight 
of the body and the knowledge of its functions are made 
a luxury and a wonder, that young men will flock to the 
shore to watch bands of carefully gowned girls bathing, 
and that the public bursts out every now and then into 
a rage for ‘living statues,’ or reads with avidity such a 
poem as Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Children of Adam,’’ which is 
essentially commonplace. No such reactions would occur 
if, without special instruction, everyone knew from infancy 
what the human body was like in all stages of its growth. 

Social fevers of the ‘living-statue’ description manifest 
the existence of many thoughts and feelings that are sub- 
jected, in countries peopled by the British, to a good deal 
of hypocritical suppression. But of late years, healthier 
sentiments have declared themselves. A concrete evidence 
of the improvement was furnished, a year or two ago, 
by the decoration of the new building of the British Med- 
ical Association in the Strand, London, with statues un- 
spoilt by fig-leaves. They form one of the common fea- 
tures of the street that no one particularly notices, though 
mercenary journalists and unwise moralists made them 
very conspicuous at first. The only fault which the figures 
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present is that they are too far from the ground to be 
seen easily. Such things ought to be plainly visible with- 
out having to be looked at. 

Possibly, however, visual modes of demonstrating the 
dignity of sex are needlessly realistic. Moreover, they 
lend themselves to that kind of artistic talent which, in the 
continental countries, makes vaunting displays of sex 
realities and puts an even stronger accent on all that is 
unlovely in these than hypocrisy does. Verbal teaching is 
indispensable, not in set lessons or by means of special, 
private ‘purity’ books, which make the subject obtrusive, 
but by way of correct answers to children’s inevitable 
questions, which give prominence to the truth interest and 
are neither prosaic nor poetic. The latter style of pre- 
sentation is a very subtle danger, for it leads either to a 
disingenuous habit of calling ugly things beautiful, or to 
an artificial superiority to natural desires and wants. 
As the best popular exponent of the sex life observes, 
‘*When a human being exalts himself in the search for 
pure-mindedness and sanctity, thus denying his true 
nature, he is always in danger of falling unconsciously 
into the most gross sensuality, and at the same time of 
sanctifying that sensuality.’’ Dealt with in a scientific 
spirit, the facts arouse no more emotion than other facts 
in nature, and the manner of approaching them need never 
be ‘frank’ or ‘delicate’ or ‘skillful.’ When once a fact is 
known scientifically, it can be used for the best purposes 
man is capable of conceiving, and the will element thus 
brought into the knowledge redeems bare natural truths 
from all baseness. 

It must, however, be recognized that the shame and 
secrecy of sex, which is a grievous burden to men and 
women and a veritable crucifixion to the young, has a 
sound basis in the prodigal sexuality of nature, which is 
now understood so well that men could govern it in their 
own interests, only that they are ashamed to use the know!- 
edge. In this department of her operations, as in many 
another, the natural and necessary is opposed to the 
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humane, and it is impossible to follow out the former rule 
without severe moral struggles and the infliction of ter- 
rible suffering on society. Evolutionists read into nature 
a solicitude for life and perfection, if not for the individual 
at any rate for the race, which the facts utterly contradict. 
For example, as Professor Metchnikoff has pointed out, 
no machine devised by man was ever so ill fitted to- 
gether and so full of impeditive, antiquated structures 
as the human body; and as Dr. Lester Ward has demon- 
strated, there are many trees the bark of which embraces 
the growing inner tissues with a well-nigh deadly grasp. 
The pressure has to be overcome, by main force, at great 
vital expense to the tree which might have been saved by 
a very simple arrangement of the corky layer into nar- 
row vertical strips. The plan of slitting the bark to 
assist the growth has readily occurred to arborists, he 
informs us, and has been most successful. Hundreds of 
such examples will occur to every reader who thinks and 
observes. 

In the social order similar maladaptations are matters 
of daily observation. To mention a few of them, parents 
have tempers utterly at variance with those of their chil- 
dren; the distribution of acquisitive power is altogether 
out of proportion to needs and merits; men fall in love with 
and marry, in the utmost confidence, women whom after- 
wards they detest; and the sex instincts become alert, as 
arule, in early childhood.?, Production lavish and spend- 
thrift beyond all human imagination, production at any 
price, appears to be nature’s only care, insomuch that one 
birth is balanced by a million deaths, and one well-de- 
veloped being by myriads of ill-developed ones. But since 
man has dared to defy nature by adopting an economy of 
his own, the birth and the death rate have both progres- 
sively decreased, while food supplies and the amount of 
wealth per head have increased proportionately, and popu- 
lar education has made enormous advances. All over 





** Etudes sur la nature humaine,’ par Elie Metchnikoff, p. 121. 
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Europe advancing medical science and improved sani- 
tation have steadily brought both rates down from 1875 
to the present time. The following table shows the dif- 
ferences that this movement has effected in them: 


1875 1909 


Birth Rate Death Rate Birth Rate Death Rate 
Per Thou- Per Thou- Per Thou- Per Thou- 
sand. sand. sand. sand. 


England and Wales.. 35.4 22.7 25.6 14.5 
Scotland 2.6 23.3 26.4 15.3 
ee eee 26.1 18.5 23.5 17.2 
Denmark 31.9 21.0 28.0 13.1 
Norway 31.2 18.8 26.1 13.5 
Sweden 31.2 20.3 25.6 13.7 
Austria 39.9 30.0 (1908) 33.5 (1908) 22.3 
Hungary 45.0 37.0 37.0 25.1 
Switzerland ......... 32.0 24,2 (1908) 27.1 (1908) 16.2 
German Empire 40.6 27.6 (1908) 32.1 (1908) 181 
Prussia 40.7 26.6 31.8 17.0 
Netherlands ......... 36.6 25.6 29.1 13.7 


EI RRNENL 3. cig seve io se s0-0ie) OO 22.7 (1908) 24.9 (1908) 16.5 


Ey eee 9.9 23.0 19.6 19.3 
Spain (1888) 36.6 (1888) 30.3 32.6 23.4 
Russia (1881) (’96-1900) 49.3 (’96-1900) 31.9 


It will be remarked, and indeed every slum invites the 
same observation, that birth and death rate alike are low- 
est where mental, moral, and physical vigor together are 
greatest, and good government prevails. In Australia 
and New Zealand, mainly by non-natural means, the birth 
and the death rate have been reduced, within the last thirty 
years, by 8.7 and 5.6 per thousand respectively. The 
average birth rate, in these highly favored regions, is 
now 26.9, the average death rate 9.8. 

But in spite of health authorities and social economy, 
the fact remains that man is endowed with sexual pas- 
sions immeasurably beyond the requirements of race- 
perpetuation. Far from being creative, the sex instinct 
is essentially destructive, and its effective action takes 
place at a katabolic crisis that has no direct or conscious 
relation to the upbuilding process which it initiates. Its 
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THE SEX PROBLEM. 335 
distinctive character is most clearly seen in its aber- 
rations. Thus it is always the strongest in soldiers on 
active service, and in drunkards and criminals who delight 
in cruelty; and it has had striking manifestations in the 
rites of worshipers like the Bacchantes, the crimes of des- 
pots like Nero and Catherine de Medici, and the recent 
‘Ripper’ and maiming outrages at Horley, Liverpool, and 
Berlin, which were doubtless due to sexual depravity. 

But however great the brutalities to which the law of 
nature has given rise in domestic life, and however many 
unwelcome children it has brought into the family circle, 
there have always been men and women who regard such 
troubles as a dispensation of providence, and even glorify 
them into supreme blessings. Few people realize that 
this creed belongs to quite primitive and savage times, 
when fecundity was all-important because famine, disease, 
and war both inflamed the passions and abnormally 
thinned the population. As Professor Metchnikoff and 
Professor Westermarck have shown by such ample evi- 
dence, in all the cruder civilizations procreation has been 
a religious duty to the non-fulfillment of which dire pun- 
ishments attached, and which was enforced by laws that 
were sanctified, as a rule, by the fantastic belief in the 
ministry of the living to the dead. If unmarried adults 
existed at all, they were outcasts. In many cases, children 
were betrothed in babyhood; and the revolting practice 
obtained of putting little girls to uses for which their 
bodies were not mature. As a consequence, teeming popu- 
lations sprang up in which infanticide, natural selection, 
and other forms of murder were unavoidable. In the light 
of these facts, the laws for promoting growth of popu- 
lation that are now being proposed in France do not ap- 
pear feasible, neither does the frantic propaganda by proc- 
lamation, preaching, and placard, through which the 
otherwise eminently sane M. Guyau would compel French 
women to be anxious to have large families. 

The conception that every human being must be pre- 
served, attain complete self-realization, and enjoy a free 
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and happy life, is quite modern and is incompatible with 
the prevalent approval of indiscriminate multiplication, 
It has never been proved that numbers constitute national 
greatness and strength. Germany, with a population of 
fifty-six millions, is as powerful a nation as Russia with 
one hundred and thirty millions, and Japan with forty- 
five millions as China with four hundred millions. De- 
fectives are three times more prolific than healthy men 
and women, the relative decrease of whom is to-day an 
alarming symptom of degeneration in all civilized coun- 
tries. The indefinite multiplication even of the fit is un- 
desirable, as it undoubtedly creates unemployment, retards 
art and science, and reduces work to the mere repetition- 
ary and instinctive activities of earning daily bread. 

Moreover, women, if they are truly free, seldom desire 
to have a large family, and it is the maternal instinct it- 
self which dictates the desire. To entrust the social future 
to this, the strongest constructive force in all nature, is 
absolutely safe, despite the almost ludicrous fears which 
are now being propagated with regard to it. The modern 
woman wishes to have but a few children because she can 
be a good mother only if she has a wide and sympathetic 
knowledge of the world in which they will be citizens, de- 
velops her own individuality, and so helps other people’s 
children as to ensure them a happy and complete life 
also. 

The feminine craving for mere display and amusement 
is for the most part a responsive attitude taken up in 
deference to masculine tastes. The treatment of this topic, 
especially by suffragettes, is frequently marked by lack 
of humor, kindliness, and historical imagination. Here is 
a characteristic outburst: 

Man, prompted by his distempered bodily passion, or jealous for the 
adjuncts of petty power, forbade woman the education, the freedom and 
the self-development which would have rendered her less physically servile 
to himself, would have elevated her own individuality and character,—and 
would have had a transmitted ennobling effect upon her progeny. He might, 


indeed, be willing craftily to ascribe to her all honied qualities, and thus 
to flatter and beguile a complaisant submissiveness on her part, but he was 
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loath, very loath, to make possible to her aught of equality or of strength, 
physical or mental, in any point adverse to his own endarkened selfishness. 


If men are brutes, it is heredity, in great measure, 
which has made them so, and their sufferings from 
this cause are almost as great as those of the 
women. ‘The sexual hyperesthesia of men is to be 
traced, to a yet larger extent, to the hypnotizing 
notion that they cannot, need not, and must not restrain 
their appetites, and to the offensive and untruthful 
cynicism, now so common, according to which real puritans 
are non-existent. That of women can also be traced to 
psychic influences. Its characteristic physical effect, in 
their case, bears all the marks of hypnotic phenomena, ap- 
pearing, as it does, at expected, not to say dreaded, inter- 
vals, but with considerable irregularities. Moreover, it 
has social sanctions of great solemnity and secrecy. The 
fact that in some eases it is debilitating and that very 
naturally its absence is associated with disease, generally 
of the fear type—though not, certainly not, with steril- 
ity—furnishes the anti-suffragette with a cogent, though 
by no means unanswerable argument against the enfran- 
chisement, and indeed the higher education, of women. 
But, undoubtedly, this recurrent trouble is occasioned by 
undue sexual excitement, which amongst savage women 
is mainly physical, and amongst civilized women mainly 
psychic and therefore more drastic and irradiative in pro- 
portion as the imagination has more potency than direct 
stimulation. It is because women find that intense inter- 
est in their work, a varied experience, and athletic exer- 
cise weaken suggestibility and rid them of their natural 
disabilities that, especially in England, they are not so 
anxious to marry as they were in the days of their sub- 
jection. This reluctance is alarming to the ‘increase and 
multiply’ theorists, even if they see no immediate prospect 
of the necessity of reproduction by artificial means, or 
by the manufacture of the homunculus to whom M. Finot 
has introduced us in his fantastic treatise on old age. 

But the deep sympathy of women for men will pre- 
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vent even the check of the hyperesthesia, as long as it 
exists in the latter. The hope of both lies in the fellow- 
ship in business interests, and in the pursuit of truth 
and the creation of beauty which is now growing up 
between them. The too-solemn American professor who, 
without laughing, can actually oppose sex to intellect in 
women, and condemns the feminine lover of science to 
an ‘agamic sehool’ and her incurious-minded sister to 
an ‘emotional’ education, is making the worst possible 
mistake if he would promote the hygiene of the race. 
Moreover, it is precisely the undemonstrative men and 
women who have the strongest passions, which dreaming 
does not burn out, and who need marriage the most. 
The delight in truth-seeking makes meaner satisfactions 
unnecessary, and, as Dr. Colin Scott writes, ‘‘the little 
eestasy of art is, it seems, an equivalent of and an in- 
oculation against the larger ecstasy of sex.’’ 

It is not true that conjugal infidelity is on the increase. 
There never was a time when love between husband and 
wife was so strong, comprehensive, and intelligent as it 
is now; and many a marital partnership of heart and 
mind is now possible which could not exist when the pa- 
thetically humble wife knew nothing but matters of the 
house, while her lord knew a thousand things. Monogamy 
is counteractive of sex fetichisms and seasonal heats, but 
strictly speaking it is almost impossible as long as the 
woman is expected to play a merely reproductive part, 
physically and mentally, and has no intellectual interests 
and no real originality; for men like change, and there 
is a sameness in emotional experience with one woman that 
palls after a time. It is the intellect which is the differ- 
entiating factor of the mind, and its pleasures are con- 
tinuous and are even more intense, though calmer, than 
the physical ones. Now that women are capable of de- 
velopment, it is therefore possible for a man ‘‘in one 
woman to marry the changing variety of the race.’’ 

This kind of conjugal union is useful to society in the 
highest degree, but unfortunately it can hardly be main- 
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tained without the practice of Neo-Malthusianism, which, 
however, unpleasant though it be, is far preferable to 
thinking about sex, or the mastery of women by men, or 
the production of miserable children. But the very use 
of this method will eventually make it unnecessary and 
bring about the perfect adaptation of sex desire, and even, 
perhaps, of sexual power and fertility, to the social need 
for the renewal of population. Diminishing fecundity 
and mortality, as Herbert Spencer has demonstrated, will 
increase parental and social goodwill, and thus the broth- 
erhood of man will become possible. 

Both boys and girls, by the time they reach physical 
maturity, should understand the whole mechanism of sex; 
and adults ought to know something of its chief abnormal- 
ities, because without this knowledge it is impossible to 
sympathize with contemporaries or to read history aright. 
The story of man has been made largely by sexual per- 
verts, an understanding of whom would modify hero-wor- 
ship and herd morals in favor of rationality and social 
individualism. Then sexual excitants, e. g., war, brutal 
sport, alcohol, and possibly animal food, would be avoided; 
sentimental poetry and novels, with the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge of the sex world, would be replaced by a 
livelier and less academic sociological literature: and so- 
ciety would be more governed by women as mothers. 

It is not too much to say that two-thirds of the suffer- 
ings of the world have a sexual origin. The worst of them 
could be remedied by the sterilization of criminals and 
lunaties, trial marriages without children, and the enforce- 
ment of parental responsibility. But until the veil of 
shame is removed from the facts out of which they arise, 
the selection of stocks and regulation of population which 
would eradicate them from the body politie will be impos- 
sible. Therefore, in the words of Dr. August Forel, for 
whose clear exposition of the sex life many unprofessional 
readers are deeply grateful, ‘‘Let us not abandon our 
race to the fatalism of Allah; let us create it ourselves.”’ 

Lonvon. M. E. Rosrnson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Fotkways: A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, 
Manners, Customs, Mores, and Morals. By William Graham 
Sumner. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. 692. 


The recent death of William Graham Sumner, Professor of 
Political and Social Science in Yale University, evokes the trib- 
ute of honor due to the memory of one of the most independent 
thinkers and profound scholars America has produced. His 
breadth of view and impartiality of judgment were the manifest 
outcome of earnest researches into very many phases of human 
experience and endeavor. A mere survey of the titles of the 
twenty treatises comprising his voluminous book entitled ‘‘Folk- 
ways’’ may well serve as an index to the intellectual labors of 
a lifetime and indicate the wide scope of his thinking upon the 
deepest concerns of mankind. The list of authorities cited by 
him in this comprehensive work, all devoted to one theme and 
written in many languages, includes some seven or eight hun- 
dred volumes. His citations reveal a thoroughness and accuracy 
of research which command our sincerest homage. He has pro- 
duced an eclectic work which may well serve as a standard refer- 
ence book on the habits, customs, and usages of all races and 
classes in all ages and lands. 

The sociologist studies the actions of men and their fixation 
into habits. He observes the aggregation of these habits into the 
customs of groups, tribes, races, and nations. He shows how 
social usages crystallize and form the family, the home, the state, 
the school, the church, the army, the industries, and all their 
coordinate and attendant organizations with their various modes 
of conduct, administration, rituals, and systems. 

The beginnings of all these social institutions are lost in the 
cloudlands of mystery because at the beginning men are never 
conscious of historical action. By the time this consciousness 
awakes, the origin is already far behind. Professor Sumner de- 
elares himself to be of the opinion that all habits sprang from 
repeated actions beginning in the interest aroused by hunger 
and thirst, love, hate, fear, vanity, or other animal instincts. To 
satisfy these needs repeated actions were necessary, which, being 
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constantly renewed, became fixed habits. Individuals forming 
like habits under similar conditions grouped themselves together 
for common advantages. Thus by slow and tedious efforts came 
into being those customs and usages which constitute what the 
author graphically calls the ‘folkways’ of a people. The life 
of society consists in making ‘folkways’ and applying them. 
There were ‘folkways’ for stage-coach days and there are ‘folk- 
ways’ for these days of steam and electricity. 

Professor Sumner frankly declares his antagonism to that 
school of thought which has created the modern branch of learn- 
ing called ‘‘ Volkerpsychologie,’’—the Psychology of Peoples,— 
that science which has found its clearest pronouncements in the 
publications of Professors Lazarus and Steinthal. According to 
this school, we are to seek the explanation of folkways, not 
merely in the physical, but in the psychical impulses which con- 
trol the race. Sumner’s contention lightly overrules all the 
higher creative and determining forces in society and history. 
He levels down all philosophy and ethics to the position of a 
mere outcome of folkways,—secondary and derived. He main- 
tains that there are no directive and regulative influences mould- 
ing the social life, apart from the experiences of pleasure and 
pain. 

When the folkways become objects of reflection, when they 
are regarded from the viewpoint of the welfare of society, they 
are raised to a higher plane: they become mores. He uses this 
Latin word for lack of an English equivalent. It corresponds 
more nearly to the German Sitten. The word ‘moral’ means 
what belongs to or appertains to the mores (p. 37). The author 
thus dissents from the modern view of morals and morality as 
constituting a separate category by the side of religion, phi- 
losophy, and politics. He seems to level down ‘morals’ to the 
plane of ‘manners,’ which have their sanctions merely in the 
tastes and traditions of the people and are as various and as 
contradictory as are the races and classes of men. Ethics, as 
an attempt to systematize the ideas of right and wrong on some 
basie principle, with the purpose of establishing morals as an 
absolute doctrine, universal and everlasting,—he discards as an 
attempt to keep the social sciences under the dominion of meta- 
physies. 

Such an interpretation is not surprising in a system which 
contains no more serious appreciation of religion than is sug- 
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gested by the terms: ‘‘Goblinism’’ and ‘‘Demonism.’’ Religious 
customs, institutions, rites, and ceremonies are presented in over. 
flowing richness of detail; but for the author, apparently, they 
contain no deeper connotation than the crude mysticism which 
envelopes primitive conceptions of good and ill luck as controlled 
by the whimsical goblins, sprites, demons, or gods of the unseen 
world. Religion, the supreme force creating and controlling the 
motives of human conduct, is reduced to a mere product of the 
mores. ‘‘It is not the religion that makes ritual, but ritual that 
makes religion’’ (p. 61). 

These amazing deductions are due, in the opinion of the writer, 
to Professor Sumner’s unaccountable and seemingly wanton de- 
nial of the whole evolutionary philosophy in its application to 
sociology. According to his presentation, the folkways come out 
of the cloudlands and pass into the mists. They spring from 
mere instincts, pass through unregulated courses often revolv- 
ing upon themselves, but tend toward no clearly defined goal 
whatsoever. They have no fixed standard; they are character- 
ized by no progression; they are affected by no ultimate ideal- 
ism. He says: ‘‘There is no development of the mores along 
any lines of logical or other sequences. The mores shift in end- 
less readjustment of the modes of behavior, effort, and thinking 
so as to reach the greatest advantage under the conditions.’’ For 
example, he avers that ‘‘nothing can prevent the reintroduction 
of slavery should economic conditions demand it’’ (p. 266) ; and 
this despite his declaration that ‘‘slavery is the only case in the 
history of the mores where the so-called moral motive has been 
made controlling’’ (p. 306). To confess that there has been one 
such case is to destroy the validity of his whole argument. 

Professor Sumner has given us a most interesting array of 
facts, but in his attempt to explain their significance he has dis- 
dained to use the method approved by the highest thought of 
our age. He has failed to codrdinate his data. He detests the 
word ‘progress’ because he confuses it with the cant which has 
come to be associated with that word. He ignores the truth 
which is the supreme discovery of the thought-life of modern 
times, viz., that every germ has been endowed by the Creator with 
the potency and the promise of its development. That truth 
applies universally to every germ, be it the seed-corn in the earth 
or the primitive material out of which shall come the complex 
organism of a civilized human society. Folkways are the steps, 
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—_the slow and halting, often stumbling, yet always the forward 
steps,—in the progress of social development. The conflicts of 
the mores are the struggles of men, through many errors and 
blunders, to advance from mere manners to fixed ‘morals.’ 
Men are goaded and impelled sometimes by a mere vague con- 
sciousness, again by the mighty constraints of clearly conceived 
ideals, toward absolute and eternal standards of right. The 
crowning result of the comparative studies of our days in the 
domain of ethics is the recognition of the fact that morality is 
absolute, identical, and universal. There are no contradictions 
in the revelations of morality which have been apprehended by 
the rare geniuses of the human race, however these may differ 
in statement. There is essential identity in the doctrine, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;’’ ‘‘ What is hateful unto thee, 
thou shalt not do to others;’’ and ‘‘Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.’’ Truth is axiomatic, consist- 
ent, and inflexible. Only the efforts of men to realize it are 
feeble, vacillating, and conflicting. Sumner acknowledges the 
existence of genius, but ignores its message. Conscience, honor, 
and common sense, the gifts by which we test the genuineness of 
these messages of truth, are considered by him mere ‘‘ phenomena 
of the folkways’’; and therefore, he concludes: ‘‘The notions of 
eternal truths of philosophy or ethics derived from somewhere 
outside of men must be abandoned as myths”’ (p. 464). 

Religion, as has been already indicated, is dismissed no less 
lightly by our author, despite the fact that the natural history 
of the moral development of every people demonstrates that re- 
ligion, as an independent spiritual force, has always been active 
in creating and moulding the ideas and the conduct which find 
expression in their customs and usages. This is true, though 
religion itself is never static, but always developing new dynamic 
power in the process of its unfoldment, from the first crude grop- 
ings of men in the darkness of superstition to their highest vision 
of the Infinite. 

In reference to this ultimate and significant fact, the incon- 
sistency of our author becomes most apparent when (pp. 557-59) 
he acknowledges that the present-day traditions which control 
the civilized world come directly from the people of Israel. What 
the Jewish prophets taught concerning the purity of social re- 
lations constitutes the most important part of the mores and of 
religion for the welfare of mankind. The prophets opposed to 
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their traditional ritual religion, a doctrine of righteousness by 
which religion was made ethical. ‘‘They conceived Jehovah as 
not only the single God of the Hebrews, but the sole God of all 
the earth.’’ What is still more important, they rose to the sub- 
lime apprehension of God as the embodiment of moral perfec. 
tion, and therefore ‘‘in eternal opposition to and condemnation 
of all idolatry, licentiousness, and bestiality.’’ 

It is astounding that our author, seeing and declaring all this, 
should attribute the extraordinary moral energy of those most 
unique and powerful geniuses of the human race to nothing but 
‘‘the antagonism of the archaic mores of a rustic population 
with a primitive mode of life, against the luxury of Tyre and 
Sidon, wealthy cities of commerce and industry.’’ It seems al- 
most trivial to account in this way for those world-redeeming 
principles which by the author’s own confession have been the 
impulse, the guide, the originator of influences by which the social 
life of mankind has made and is making its advances. 

HENRY BERKOWITZ. 


Philadelphia. 


NaruRAL AND Socia Morauts. By Carveth Read. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1909. Pp. xxv, 309. 


Professor Read’s present book is the outcome of his dissatis- 
faction with abstract ethics. If morals are to be rendered scei- 
entific, they must be treated of by the usual scientific methods. 
Instead of the scholastic method and the mere worrying of tra- 
ditionary abstract ideas, we need the Baconian method: we must 
study morals as matter of fact and experience. The purpose 
of the book is to revise the old philosophical ethics in the light 
of inductive biology, psychology, and anthropology. The work 
falls into two parts, ‘‘Morality Natural to Man,’’ and ‘‘Moral- 
ity and Institutions.’’ The first part deals with such matters 
as Conceptions of the Chief Good, Social Character of Morals, 
Physical and Biological Conditions of Morality. The second 
part is made up of chapters on such subjects as The Influence 
of Custom, The Family, Influence of the State on Morals. The 
book has the fault of attempting to cover too much ground and 
provides an excellent example of two of the dangers of such an 
attempt. The analysis of other views is often not sufficiently 
detailed to be altogether fair, and space compels wide subjects 
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to be treated so shortly that the treatment becomes thin and 
commonplace. This second fault is seen most markedly in the 
second part of the book, where much of the material is of such 
stock character that we are in danger of missing various remarks 
of real value which lie imbedded in the commonplace. Several 
of the topics in this book have already received at other hands, 
especially in America, such excellent treatment that we have a 
right to expect from a person of Professor Read’s reputation 
something better than we have in this book. 

With regard to one other point, we cannot help thinking that 
it is inadvisable for the layman to attempt too premature an 
application of scientific theories for the purpose of supporting 
or illustrating reflections on history or social affairs. In the 
Introduction, Professor Read admits that certain reflections, in- 
fluenced by the Galtonian theory, would now in the light of 
Mendelism have been differently expressed by him. When so 
little Mendelian work has been attempted in the complex ques- 
tion of human character, when so many things are still indefi- 
nite, it is well to wait in matters where the scientist himself 
suspends judgment. 

R. S. VARLEY. 

Bristol, England. 


Die STETIGKEIT IM KULTURWANDEL. Eine soziologische Studie 
von Alfred Vierkandt, Privatdozent an der Universitit Berlin. 
Leipzig: Duneker und Humblot, 1908. Pp. xiv, 209. 


The tendencies of present-day social and political thought 
commonly ealled ‘realism’ and ‘pessimism’ have not had least 
effect in Germany, where indeed both first received their names. 
Strangely, it might seem, they have been intensified by general 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution. Yet, on consideration, 
this is not surprising; for as applied to society that doctrine 
was elaborated not in opposition to a creed of fixation, but to 
the belief in progress by catastrophic change under the impul- 
sion of ideals. With the decline of this belief there has asso- 
ciated itself still another tendency now permeating European 
thought, which Dr. Vierkandt calls ‘irrationalism,’ and which 
he himself regards as a true expression of the historian’s point 
of view. This, of course, does not mean repudiation of reason 
as the necessary instrument of historical investigation. What 
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it means is disbelief in the predominant influence of intellectual 
preconceptions as a factor of social change; the really predomi- 
nant factors being held to be the emotional and volitional ones, 
Working consciously under the sway of all these drifts in eop- 
temporary thought, Dr. Vierkandt naturally takes a sober view 
as to the possibilities of rapid improvement in the type of Euro- 
pean or of any civilization. The fundamental thought of his 
book is, he says, the ‘‘want of spontaneity’’ in human progress, 
The help of all sorts of trivial factors is needed for any effective 
advance. Necessary conditions are these three: the society must 
be ripe for a change; there must be a felt need for it; and finally 
there must be either a powerful individual initiative or a suff- 
ciently determinate ‘culture-contact’ with some other society 
(Akkulturation). One or more of these conditions may fail. In 
particular, a leader may not appear when he is wanted. Also, 
changes when introduced are apt to be disappointing; for the 
all-pervading social continuity described involves reactions from 
the old upon the new, and these have the effect of lowering the 
type under which the new order was conceived by the great in- 
novators. And, even when these do not fail to appear, their 
ideas may be ineffective because not conceived in emotional sym- 
pathy with the general mind. To carry through his reform, the 
innovator must have fought his own way with difficulty out of 
the traditional ideas, and these must still retain a hold on him. 
This the author illustrates in an interesting way in philosophy 
by the contrast between Hume and Kant. Hume, the more 
radical thinker, could not effectively overthrow the old struc- 
ture of metaphysics till his thought had passed through the 
half-scholastic medium of Kant, to whom the inherited type 
of thought had meant far more and who retained some of it to 
the end. 

This being the line taken, it is gratifying to find in the result 
so much encouragement on the whole for the reformer. Neither 
the fact of catastrophic change nor the efficacy of individual in- 
itiative is denied. What is insisted on is merely that all ap- 
parently revolutionary advances have a long ‘pre-history’; 
every initiator being dependent on this pre-history both in his 
own mind and in the society within which it is his lot to work. 
Genius is as much receptive as creative; and nowhere is there 
‘‘oreation out of nothing.’’ If social change, in accordance with 
historical ‘irrationalism,’ often seems to be without law, in the 
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sense of an intellectual construction showing its necessity in re- 
lation to an end, this is after all true rather of the more ex- 
ternal kinds of good that constitute our civilization than of the 
most intrinsic and deeply founded ‘‘goods of eculture.’’ For 
these last, laws of progress are discoverable. And the sum of 
the small changes due to all causes taken together is really 
something great. If this is not the result simply of the motives 
we call ‘ideal,’ these motives still exist and have their effect. In 
the great initiators they predominate, though even in those they 
do not act alone. 

All this is illustrated throughout the book from a rich knowl- 
edge which lays under contribution the most various kinds of 
improvement in culture, from emergence of new philosophies 
and new literary forms to technical modifications in material 
civilization. Of one somewhat despondent conviction it is im- 
possible not to recognize the justification for the present. The 
rationalizing spirit of modern civilization, the author finds, has 
shown itself almost impotent except in the realms of science and 
economic direction. Ideal motives are too weak to apply it to 
the reorganization of personal and social life generally ; and the 
drastic impetus needed to make these effective by association is 
so far wanting. 

Yet there is perhaps ground of hope in the very ‘irrationality’ 
of the apparent process. The requisite conflux may arrive in a 
way that no one can predict. Dr. Vierkandt himself notes the 
apparently ‘accidental’ way in which, by the most singular com- 
bination of factors, the medieval type of social order passed 
into its opposite. No innovator willed this; and yet by con- 
vergence of factors precisely at the time when the Western world 
was ready, the change came. 

Having said so much about the generalizations of the book, I 
ean only add, by way of more definite indication to the reader, 
that it is especially valuable for its details and its method. Of 
these I do not attempt to give any adequate notion. Dr. Vier- 
kandt’s work may be commended to students as one of the most 
sound and circumspect on the general subject of sociology, and 
at the same time as full of enlightening suggestions on all sorts 
of particular points. 


T. WHITTAKER. 


London. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY Epucation. Vol. III: Ethical Train- 
ing. By Charles De Garmo. New York: The Macmillan Com. 
pany, 1910. Pp. x, 211. 


Moral education is an educational issue to-day: among the 
nations, if we take seriously the voluminous Report of the Inter. 
national Congress on Moral Education; throughout our own 
country, if we but note the directness of the projects proposed 
for its accomplishment. Superintendents’ reports, notably Max- 
well’s of New York and Greenwood’s of Kansas City; programs 
for State Teachers’ Associations; special commissions on moral 
education in different states appointed to study and report find- 
ings; the recent action of the N. E. A., the specifie reeommenda- 
tions authorized, as well as the continuance of work of its com- 
mittee ; the social ethics wave in the school community ; the rapid 
appearance of elementary text-books on principles and applieca- 
tions of morals in modern life; the widespread interest in and 
discussion of the peace movement in the school; and the gen- 
eral recognition of the moral failure of the present-day cur- 
riculum, together with the popularized citizenship morals of 
Hughes, Roosevelt, Gaynor, ete., attest the school’s conviction 
and the general conviction of society that education must 
somehow more effectively bring in its train moral enlighten- 
ment. 

Together with these popular and actual movements in the di- 
rection of moralizing education, one notes also the reappearance 
of a sort of Neo-Protayorean ethics among those who would put 
on a rational basis the direct teaching of morals. Morals can 
be taught, we are told, partly by the Soeratie, partly by the labo- 
ratory method. (Illustrated acts of honor, square deal, ete., by 
stereopticon from athleties, school life, and specific professions. 
The newness, unexpectedness, and complexity of modern in- 
dustrial life has forced this urgent issue of moral education to 
the front with the unusual and even seeming preposterous 
methods now finding promulgators. 

Schoolmen, as a rule, now do not ask for assurance that de- 
vices for moral education be anchored in some respectable ethical 
system. They ask for results. Looking at things from this angle, 
Ambassador Bryce in a recent book says that moral education, 
including instruction in civic duty, is an obvious beginning, but 
he does not fail to suggest that it is by some subtler method we 
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must approach the inner springs of action which make for the 
highest type of citizenship. 

Professor De Garmo writes for the prospective teacher, and 
his discussion seeks to put in proper perspective the above aspect 
of the present-day educational situation. One of the purposes 
of the book is ‘‘to bring into clearer light the moral functions 
of knowledge’’; another ‘‘to make clear the great existing dif- 
ferences in ideals and conditions between the ancient static and 
socialistic organizations . . . and the modern dynamic and demo- 
eratic order. . . .’’ Professor De Garmo speaks very confidently 
of ‘‘certain regulative principles of moral conduct’’ which ‘‘may 
be made clear and unmistakable to the young.’’ With this intel- 
lectualistic conviction in mind, he formally devotes the first two 
chapters to blazing a ‘‘trail through ethical theory.’’ 

The following seven chapters are concerned with a discussion 
of the bases for and the best means of utilizing those agencies, 
except religious, which are available to the American high school. 
The problems of the adolescent, moral habits, cardinal moral 
ideals, old and new, knowledge and conduct, are the somewhat 
general topics which the author elaborates before he goes into 
the question of the distinctive and realizable moral values of the 
high school studies and of physical training. The volume closes 
with Chapter X, which is a brief résumé of Sadler’s ‘‘Moral 
Instruction and Training in Schools.’’ The discussion through- 
out is safe, sane, clear, mechanically simplified, academic al- 
though not particularly doctrinaire, and pedagogical in the sense 
of having a scheme which is adhered to, a set of little tasks to 
be performed on each clearly defined topic at the completion of 
such section of the reading. 

The reviewer can think of members of the teaching profession 
who would be pleased with this text-book simplification and de- 
vitalizing of living motives and principles which must figure in 
our moral activities. But for college teachers to teach college 
students, intending teachers, from this book would seem to en- 
danger that much-to-be-desired success in making the subtler 
approach to the inner springs of action urged above by Bryce. 
The book to another type of reader will seem uninteresting, un- 
worldly, smacking of academic ethics even while quoting Dewey 
and advocating another kind of ethical tenet. Greek and Kant- 
ian conceptions are so clearly and easily translated into modern 
moral terms, and find moral applications so unquestionable to- 
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day, that one wonders whether a more extended ethical training 
would not tend to discredit this over-simplification and shake 
one’s security in this intellectualized platform. The rather long 
discussion of the distinctive disciplines of the different subjects, 
such as history, science, art, literature, etc., is an example of 
how one may use almost anything for illustrative purposes, but 
it also suggests the improbability that one person can see in cor. 
rect and persuasive perspective the relatively important fune- 
tions of so many particular subjects in the hierarchy of ends of 
instruction. 

As neither specific moral instruction nor indirect moral train- 
ing through other subjects has yet proved a satisfactory school 
policy, it was to have been expected that Professor De Garmo 
would have discussed more broadly the merits and demerits of 
each moral plan. The author, however, is committed to the lat- 
ter policy. The book may serve as a text for normal school stu- 
dents who require some introduction to the moral problems of 
the high school; but university students should be prepared for 
a different general type of treatment. 

The appearance of a text in the ethical principles of educa- 
tion aimed to furnish ethical, as for years educational depart- 
ments have sought to furnish psychological, background and per- 
spective for intending teachers, is significant. Embryo teachers, 
and full-grown, need wieldy ethical conceptions quite as urgently 
perhaps as they do historical or psychological or sociological ones. 
This Professor De Garmo feels strongly and defends consistently. 

CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON. 

University of Kansas. 


TIME AND FREE WiLL: An Essay on the Immediate Data of Con- 
sciousness. By Henri Bergson. Authorized translation by 
F. L. Pogson. (The Library of Philosophy.) London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. Pp. xxiii, 252. 


Professor Bergson’s work, ‘‘L’Evolution Créatrice,’’ has been 
so widely read in this country that there is sure to be a large 
demand for the present volume, a translation of the first work 
by which his reputation was made with the educated reading 
public at large. Much credit is due to Mr. Pogson for the 
spirited way in which he has discharged what looks like one of 
the easiest, but is in reality one of the most difficult, of literary 
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tasks, the translation of idiomatic French into idiomatic and 
natural English. Thanks are also due to Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. for the inclusion of the volume in their well- 
known Library of Philosophy, though one’s sense of gratitude 
is a little impaired by the exceeding badness of the binding. I 
do not propose in the present notice to examine M. Bergson’s 
well-known views on the limitations of logical thinking, and the 
contrast between the hard and fast schemata of the understand- 
ing and the plastic flow of real life. Many of M. Bergson’s 
most characteristic positions seem to me false, and I should say 
that he goes wrong at the very outset for lack of sufficient analy- 
sis of the fundamental logical notions on which the discussion 
of the problem of liberty turns. Thus I should be prepared to 
maintain, against the well-known theses of his first chapter, that 
all so-called ‘qualities’ are intensities and consequently magni- 
tudes, that most of them can be measured, though there are some 
magnitudes which are not measurable, and that there is no 
special connection of any kind between spatial character and 
measurability. Accordingly I do not myself believe in the ex- 
istence of the supposed fallacy of confusion between ‘real’ time 
and an ‘abstract time’ which is an illegitimate phantasm ob- 
tained by the unwarrantable imagination of a lapse of time as 
a stretch on a straight line. I believe that ‘real time’ is a linear 
manifold just as much as a straight line is, and that if both are 
measurable it is because both exhibit the same identical char- 
acteristies of the linear manifold. They differ, indeed, in some 
of their characters, but not in those upon which the possibility of 
measurement depends. Hence, while I heartily agree with 
M. Bergson, or any other philosopher who insists upon the 
reality of spontaneity and the delusive character of the deter- 
minist scheme, I feel that I cannot adopt the view which follows 
from his initial assumption that extension is the only magni- 
tude. On this view, since it leads to the conclusion that the 
time of our scientific thinking is an illusion, it must follow that 
the mechanical and determinist conception is strictly unmeaning. 
I should myself contend rather that the conception has a mean- 
ing, but that it is certainly false. And hence I should not 
feel called on to plunge into sheer irrationalism in order to de- 
fend human reason. The alleged fatalistie results of scientific 
thought are, in my opinion, due not to thought, but to the lack 
of it. What we need to deliver us from the pseudo-logical night- 
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mare of a world in which there are only causal laws, but no 
spontaneity, (7. ¢., no genuine individuality,) is not less or laxer 
logic, but more logic and more insistence on absolutely rigid 
logic. Instead of shutting our eyes to the determinist logic, let 
us look straight at it, and I shall be surprised if we do not find 
that we can see through it. There are positions, however, which 
it would require at least a substantive essay to defend. In the 
present notice, I would only urge all readers of M. Bergson to 
make acquaintance with the recent brilliant work of Professor 
Variseo, ‘‘I Massimi Problemi,’’ where they will find a remark- 
able, and, in my own judgment, successful attempt to show how 
the conception of spontaneity, or indetermination, so far from 
being opposed to logic and requiring to be won by a plunge into 
Charybdis, is absolutely postulated in all our rational thought 
about nature and life. I could most earnestly wish that the ad- 
mirable step of including the present volume in the Philosophical 
Library might be followed by the inclusion of a translation of 
Professor Varisco’s work, which is the more necessary as the 
number of English-speaking students who can avail themselves 
of the original Italian is unfortunately much fewer than it ought 
to be. 
A. E. Taytor. 


St. Andrews. 


A BrEGINNER’S History oF PHmosopHy: Vou. I. ANCIENT AND 
MeptzvaL Puitosopuy. By Herbert Ernest Cushman. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1910. Pp. xxii, 406. 


It would be superfluous to criticise seriously the historical 
content of this text-book: for the book is in no real sense a 
new piece of work. In 1899 Professor Cushman published a 
translation of Windelband’s ‘‘ History of Ancient Philosophy.” 
On most subjects the present volume faithfully and uncritically 
reproduces the exegeses, estimates, and generalizations of the 
earlier work; and a considerable part of it is merely an abridged 
paraphrase of Windelband’s book. The author makes a general 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness in the preface: ‘‘I am 
overwhelmingly indebted to every good authority to whom I have 
had access, but in the main I have followed the inspiring diree- 
tion of the great Windelband.’’ Yet this hardly prepares one 
to find that, on page after page, the phrasing as well as the matter 
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is borrowed from a single source, that the inspiration is literally 
verbal. Here, for example, is the greater part of Windelband’s 
account of the Cynic ethics, in Professor Cushman’s translation 
of twelve years ago (pp. 143-44): 


Virtue is not only the highest but the only good,—the only certain means 
of being happy. Over against this spiritual and therefore sure possession 
_,. the Cynics despised all that men otherwise held dear. Virtue alone is 
of worth; wickedness alone is to be shunned; all else is indifferent. From 
this principle they taught the contempt of riches and luxury, of fame and 
honor, of sense-pleasure and sense-pain. But with this radical consistency, 
which ever grew sharper with them, they also despised all the joy and 
beauty of life, all shame and conventionality, family and country. ... The 
fundamental purpose of Cynicism . .. is to make man entirely independent. 
The wise man, to whom virtue, once gained, is a permanent possession, 
stands in his complete self-sufficiency over against the great mass of fools. 
His reward is the perfect independence in which he is equal to the un- 
desiring gods. In order to be as independent of external goods as possible, 
he reduces his needs to those most external [apparently a misprint for 
‘‘essential’’]. The less one needs, the happier one is. The Cynic Wise 
Man feels himself free from society also; ... its laws and its conventions 
do not bind him. The independent lordship of the virtuous Wise Man does 
not need civilization and casts it aside. 


And here is Professor Cushman’s own account of the same 
matter (pp. 95-96) : 


Virtue in the eudaemonistic sense is the only end, and this school 
agreed with Socrates that this end is to be attained by knowledge. That 
is to say, virtue or knowledge is only a means of attaining happiness, and 
all other possessions the Cynies affected to despise. Virtue as knowledge 
is therefore to be sought; ignorance is to be shunned; all else is a matter 
of indifference. Riches, luxury, fame, honor, sense-pleasure and pain, and 
later with logical consistency all shame, convention, family and country were 
objects of contempt. Man must make himself independent by cutting off 
all the desires which he cannot satisfy or the desires which seem superfluous. 
He should keep alive only such desires as are necessary to existence. In 
independence of all outward circumstance, the Cynic conceives himself to 
be the Wise Man in contrast to whom the mass of men are fools. The 
Cynic is therefore the equal of the undesiring gods. He has independent 
lordship and does not need the artificialities of civilization. 


Surely a few quotation-marks would not have come amiss here. 
Some scruple, it is true, has led the author occasionally to sub- 
stitute synonyms or to alter the order of words, usually to the 
detriment of the sense. To say, for example, that ‘‘virtue is 
the only certain means of being happy’’ was to express precisely 
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the Cynic contention on the point; to say that ‘‘virtue is only 
a means of attaining happiness’’ is to express much less than 
their contention. The passage is not typical of the entire book; 
but there are many others of an equally reminiscent character, 
Thus, the summary of the Cyrenaic doctrine, pp. 96-97, is 
similarly paraphrased from Windelband; much of pp. 153-58 
(Plato’s ethics and polities) is verbally identical with pp. 208-11 
of the earlier publication; most of the exposition of Plotinus 
and of Iamblichus, and all of that of Proclus, are in like man- 
ner ‘lifted’; and the entire section on patristic theology, from 
p. 307 to p. 318, is taken over practically verbatim, save for a few 
omissions, from Windelband’s pp. 352-65. Here, again, the origi- 
nal suffers damage in transcription, chiefly in consequence of 
an unintelligent abridgment. Thus Windelband, referring to 
Origen’s ascription of a measure of divine inspiration even to 
the pagan moralists, writes that, according to that theologian, 
souls never have had 


to act without the help of grace, which was always active in man as a revela- 
tion from heaven, and is revealed perfectly in the person of Jesus. One 
recognizes that a propedeutic value was given by Origen here, after the 
manner of the Apologists, to the heathen philosophy, especially to Platonism 
and Stoicism. The eternal Aéyo¢ has connected itself with the blameless wy 
of Jesus in a divine-human unity. 


Professor Cushman converts this into the following, in which 
much of the sense, and of the connection between the sentences, 
disappears and a gratuitous anachronism is interpolated by the 
addition of the prefix ‘‘neo-’’ (italics mine) : 


[Spirits] always have the help of divine grace, which is always active 
within man and has also been perfectly revealed in Jesus Christ. After the 
manner of the Apologists, Origen makes use of the Stoic and neo-Platonie 
conceptions, for the eternal Logos takes form in the divine-human unity of 
Jesus. 


As a history, then, the book has no legitimate raison d’étre; its 
only excuse for being consists in certain pedagogic novelties in 
the presentation. It makes use, to a degree unusual in histories 
of philosophy, of the typographic and other devices common in 
high-school text-books: display type, tabular views, frequent 
recapitulations, summaries at the ends of chapters, maps, and 
‘memory-hooks’ of various kinds; and it is written in short, 
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plain, highly categorical sentences. There is doubtless a certain 
utility in these accommodations to the intellectual infirmity and 
immaturity of the American undergraduate. The author also 
endeavors to render the approach to philosophy more attractive 
by introducing more geography than usual (which is a rather 
amusing idea), and by connecting the history of doctrines with 
political and literary history. The latter part of the program, 
however, does not come to much more than a thundering in the 
index. The book displays a certain amount of pedagogical in- 
genuity; but this does not compensate for the fact that its con- 
tent, save in a few passages, seems purely a product of mechanical 
compilation or transcription, which gives small evidence of hav- 
ing really passed through the author’s own mind and of having 
been thoroughly reflected upon and revitalized there. The great 
pedagogic problem, in relation to the history of philosophy, is to 
make these ancient doctrines and reasonings seem plausible, in- 
evitable, and alive. In the present text-book that problem still 
remains far from a solution. 
A. O. LovEJoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


A CoMMENTARY ON HeEGEL’s Logic. By J. M. E. MeTaggart, 
D.Litt. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. Pp. xv, 311. 


This latest book of Dr. MeTaggart’s supplements his previous 
works, ‘‘Studies in Hegelian Dialectic’’ and ‘‘Studies in Hegel- 
ian Cosmology’’; for it contains a detailed exposition of the 
logical framework underlying the views advocated in those 
books. We here have, expressed with great lucidity and adorned 
by a style of admirable conciseness, the principal links in a 
chain of reasoning which, Dr. McTaggart thinks, is capable of 
proving ‘‘that all that exists forms a universe composed of 
individuals; that the universe and that each individual is an 
organic system; and that the relation which exists between 
the universe-system and the individual-systems is one of per- 
fect harmony.’’ And it is a fair deduction, he adds, that each 
individual is in harmony with all the other individuals. This 
much, according to Dr. McTaggart, the Hegelian logic (or some 
amended train of reasoning very similar to that actually elab- 
orated by Hegel) can strictly prove. This statement, indeed, 
is by no means a full account of Dr. MeTaggart’s view of reality. 
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He holds, not merely that the universe is an organic system 
composed exclusively of individuals, each of which is in its turn 
an organic system, but also, among other things, that these jn. 
dividuals are each of them conscious spirits connected by rela. 
tions exemplified, in ordinary experience, by love; and that 
the Hegelian logic can by itself prove as much as this he does 
not claim. But it must be observed that the relation which 
his further conclusions about the nature of reality, as set forth 
in his other books, bear to the argument developed in this book, 
is such that, if that argument is unsound, it 1s, on his own view, 
very unlikely that the other arguments supporting his further 
views will be tenable. If anyone doubts that ‘‘all that is real 
is rational and all that is rational real,’’ or that nothing what- 
ever exists except conscious spirits systematically related by 
their emotions, it is to the Hegelian Dialectic that Dr. MeTag. 
gart will in the last resort appeal in order to dissipate such 
doubts. The question whether the Hegelian dialectic is, on the 
whole, valid is thus one of great speculative moment. More- 
over, it also has a certain practical importance. For if it is 
true that nothing exists except a harmony of conscious and 
loving spirits, then the universe is, if not perfectly good, at 
any rate a great deal better than it seems to be to large num- 
bers of people: and thus the demonstration of the truth of 
this belief might. as Dr. MeTaggart has pointed out, make a 
considerable difference to human happiness. 

The demonstration, however, is not yet complete. Dr. MeTag- 
gart does not aim in this book at a full and strict deduction of the 
true nature of reality; his object is merely to expound the sue- 
cessive steps of the process by which Hegel thought that he 
had penetrated that nature. He carefully weighs the validity 
of Hegel’s every step and explains its meaning. And although, 
in his opinion, most of the steps come successfully out of the 
test, he discovers certain defects. Of these the gravest are the 
breaks in the dialectic chain which he is foreed to recognize in 
the categories of Pleasure, Casuality, and Life. To fill these 
gaps would require a larger reconstruction of the dialectic process 
than came within the scope of the present work; and accord- 
ingly Dr. MeTaggart, while in various places substituting an 
argument of his own where Hegel’s seems to him unsound, has 
left the chain incomplete in at least these three important re 
spects. Further, he mentions two other points which Hegel 
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did not settle, and which require to be settled before the dia- 
lectic can be fully accepted. (1) The subject-matter of the 
dialectic is not ‘all reality’ in the widest sense of that phrase, 
but is only so much of reality as exists; it excludes, that is to 
say, all those things (if any there be) which, like propositions 
and possibilities, may be real, but are certainly non-existent. If 
Hegel had considered the question, he would probably, Dr. 
MeTaggart thinks, have taken the view that nothing is real but 
the existent; but he did not consider it, and consequently his 
whole position is, we are told, both unjustified and rather vague. 
(2) The second point which, according to Dr. McTaggart, Hegel 
ought to have discussed, is the doctrine that when a thing stands 
in any relation to another thing, the fact that it stands in that 
relation is one of its qualities. This is a doctrine of far-reach- 
ing importance, and Dr. McTaggart considers that Hegel had 
no right to assume it, as he does, without attempting to prove it. 

Evidently, then, since in commenting Hegel, it leaves defects 
such as these unremedied, this book must not be taken as an 
attempt to establish a system. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that it therefore possesses a merely historical and ex- 
pository interest. Where he does not correct it, Dr. MeTaggart 
thinks that Hegel’s argument is sound; and where he points out 
mistakes, but leaves them uncorrected, he makes it clear that he 
thinks the break in the chain capable of being remedied. The 
book is thus really a preliminary sketch of what its author 
thinks the right method of reaching ultimate truth about the 
universe. Its arguments, elaborate and ingenious though they 
are, will not, indeed, by themselves justify any reader, how- 
ever much they may impress him, in coneluding that the admis- 
sion that something is (or, as Dr. MeTaggart otherwise puts it, 
that there is such a thing as experience), necessarily ‘implies 
that the category of the Absolute Idea completely expresses the 
nature of reality. This conclusion cannot be justified as long 
as the above-mentioned lacunw remain. At the same time the 
portions of the argument now before wus are of such a nature 
that a careful examination of them will enable the reader to 
form a tolerably good opinion as to the prospect of attaining 
ultimate truth by the Hegelian method. Such an examination, 
however, is a task beyond the limits of this review. 

S. WaTERLOw. 
Rye, England. 
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La PHILOSOPHIE DE S. S. Lauriz. Par Georges Remacle. Brug. 
sels: M. Weissenbruch, 1909. Pp. xxxi, 524. 


M. Remacle has previously translated into French the ‘‘ Meta. 
physica Nova et Vetusta’’ and the ‘‘Ethica’’ of Laurie, and the 
present work is an exposition of Laurie’s philosophy as it ap- 
pears chiefly in the ‘‘Synthetica.’’ The actual text of the ‘‘Syn. 
thetica,’? M. Remacle explains in the preface, has been closely 
adhered to; and Laurie’s chief terms have been either kept or 
literally translated. Indeed we might almost say that M. 
Remacle’s book consists more or less of a paraphrase of the 
various chapters, sometimes taken paragraph by paragraph, of 
the ‘‘Synthetica.’’ At times the order of presentation has been 
changed, where such change seemed to be needed to make the 
sequence more directly expository. To this end the form of 
Meditations, which is characteristic of the ‘‘Synthetica,’’ has 
been abandoned. The bluntness, and at times roughness, of 
Laurie’s expressions have been replaced by more polite forms. 
In this there is at once a defect and an advantage. We miss 
the intensely personal tone, and a great deal of the strength 
and nerve of Laurie’s writing. And that is to be regretted. 
It is refreshing to meet a writer who expresses himself s0 
directly and (we might say) unconventionally; for the uncon- 
ventionality is always for the purpose of being more to the 
point. 

But if we miss all these things, we have as advantage in M. 
Remacle’s book a greater consecutiveness of exposition; and the 
uncouth phrases are always softened, either by an apology or 
by a polite translation. Thus sensitive readers are met half- 
way. And perhaps it was better to do this than directly to 
translate. If we admit this, then we may say that M. Remacle 
has performed his task extremely well; and we must be grate- 
ful to him for introducing to French-speaking peoples one who 
has been too much neglected in his own country. 

We can only touch in more or less fragmentary manner on 
one or two of the characteristic features of Laurie’s work, omit- 
ting all mention of a great deal which is supremely important 
for the understanding of Laurie. 

At first sight, we say that an object remains the same (within 
certain specific limits) while its surroundings are changing. 
It is only because of this that we call it an object at all. And 
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for common sense, so far, objects are independent, although 
they are at the same time related to one another in various 
ways. None of these relations is, however, able to do away 
with the independence of the individual things. This finding 
of common sense Laurie is at pains to confirm and justify. 
And he thus calls himself a natural realist. But he is a natural 
realist who has learned in the school of Kant and Hegel. Hence 
he will not ask the question so often asked in the name of 
common sense: ‘‘What, then, are these independent things in 
themselves, when you take away their relations, especially their 
relations to knowers?’’ This for Laurie is not the right kind 
of question to put; he recognizes, and insists on, the fact that 
the meaning and significance and individuality of the object 
is only to be found in the meaning it has as known. He even 
says that the object demands the subject as a condition of its 
self-fulfillment; and by a powerful analysis of the early stages 
of mental life, before self-consciousness has arisen, shows that 
the object takes possession of the subject to such an extent 
that the latter becomes almost the passive vehicle for the reali- 
zation of the object. Nay more, even when the self has become 
free and self-conscious, so as to arrest objects in perception and 
attend to them, excluding other objects (and it is in percep- 
tion, Laurie insists, that we must find free will, if anywhere), 
when the self asserts itself as active over against the object, 
yet it is still the object which provokes activity in the subject, 
setting him problems, keeping him restless, guiding and sus- 
taining his thinking. 

Correlative to this theory is the view that whatever the sub- 
ject knows of the object, is in the object. The object is (for 
God) all it is for man, and more. Man’s knowledge, in so far 
as it is correct for him, gives a true (though incomplete) 
account of the object. In the same way with primitive man 
and the animals; in so far as they are conscious, they are con- 
scious of the very object as it really is. Thus Laurie speaks of 
‘grades’ or ‘levels’ of experience, a term which he translates 
into ‘planes of being.’ He speaks of the ‘‘man-plane of be- 
ing,’’ by which he means, reality (including man himself) in 
0 far as it is capable of being known by man. Each level of 
experience contains in itself the meaning and significance of 
all the lower levels, and also, the promise and potency of higher 
levels. We believe that it could be shown in the first place 
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that this theory of grades or levels of experience contains al] 
that there is of truth in the ordinary doctrine of degrees of 
reality, and avoids many of the difficulties to which that con. 
ception has been made to give rise; and in the second place 
that it must form an integral part of any realism which wishes 
to be consistent. But a full consideration of these questions js 
beyond the scope of a review. 

It is evident that the question of negation must be very im. 
portant to one who holds, as Laurie does, that the universe is 
a One of ‘‘dependent independents,’’ and that there is noth- 
ing outside God. For Laurie, all negation is within God. It 
is the condition of there being a world of finites at all. Thus 
negation is real; and it is this which ensures the independence 
of the finites. It is this which enables conscious beings to be 
free. The self asserts itself freely at first against all other 
finites, and even against God. God realizes his purposes by 
laying on man the task of realizing himself by himself. But 
man’s true being and his true realization are not to be found 
in this negative relation, but in his positive relations to other 
finites and to God. The negation is there to be struggled against, 
to be itself negated. It thus comes to be looked on as an 
obstacle to the progress of man and of God. This comes out 
clearly in Laurie’s treatment of evil. By laying stress on the 
fact that the true significance of man is to be found, not in 
his negative, but in his positive relations, Laurie prepares us 
for the view that negation is not only a necessary means for 
the realization of God’s purposes, but further an obstacle 
which even God finds it hard to surmount. ‘Thus he speaks 
of God as a ‘‘Spirit in diffieulty.’’ And though in general, 
Laurie restricts this account to the plane of being occupied by 
man,—so as to say that, as far as man’s knowledge ean go, God 
must be held to have failed,—yet, we are left with the impres- 
sion that God has failed more radically than this, and that the 
negation which is involved in the existence of a finite world 
brings with it a certain amount of actual and ultimate evil 
which it is not even in God’s power to remedy. It looks as if 
God willed a world of finite beings, and accepted (though he 
did not will) the negation and evil involved. And it may be 
questioned whether this is compatible with the assertion that 
all negation falls within God. It seems rather as if it is 8 
power hostile to God and outside God. The source of this 
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tendency so to conceive negation may be difficult to trace; but 
it is to be found, I think, in the too great emphasis laid on 
the positive relations of man to the universe. By referring to 
all opposition, strife, and evil under the comprehensive title 
negation, we tend to slip into the mistake of regarding them 
as due to the differences between things; and from that it is 
an easy step to the position that a perfect world involves the 
doing away with the differences between things, either by a 
suppression of these differences or by a merging of them into 
something higher. And then the view that the world is and 
must always be a world where finite beings are not completely 
merged into a One of being, carries with it the view of evil 
as radical. But negative relations, in so far as they are neces- 
sary to a world of different individuals, are not merely the 
source, nor the sole source, of opposition and evil, things to 
be negated; they are bad only when set up as by themselves 
the important things, and opposed to the positive. It is a long 
step, and one only to be taken by a faulty logic, from ‘‘A is 
not B’’ to ‘‘A resists B.’’ 

Laurie’s treatment of the problem of evil is extremely val- 
uable, as indicating quite clearly what is, and what is not, 
to be taken as evil, and how far it is to be regarded as evil. 
Indeed, on all the problems of philosophy with which he deals, 
his work is stimulating and suggestive, and not to be over- 
looked. And we may hope that M. Remacle’s enthusiastic and 
sympathetic account of Laurie’s work will be the foreshadow- 
ing of a revival of interest in Laurie, and instrumental to it. 

LEONARD J. RUSSELL. 

University of Glasgow. 


Tot New Laoxoon: An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. 
By Irving Babbitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1910. Pp. 259. 


For stimulation and entertainment let the reader of serious 
essays turn to Professor Babbitt’s brilliant indictment of Ro- 
nanticism and its ally, if not its parent, Positivism. ‘‘The New 
Laokoon’’ belongs to a genre which is not treated in its own 
pages, but which is, perhaps, even more clearly marked than 
amy of those the author would purge and defend; to wit, Polite 
Polemie. It is frankly Aristotelian and intellectualistie in sym- 
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pathies, aspiration, and the calm hauteur of its criticisms against 
mere feeling, the blurred effect, and the latter-day mongrel arts, 
such as program music and the modern opera. Professor Bab- 
bitt’s hatred of every nineteenth and twentieth century artist 
of fame is naked, honest, and hot. His contempt for modern 
science is no less so. Though he alludes to James, Bergson, 
Lipps, Croce, Haeckel, and Poinearé, he apparently has not 
studied them as closely as a eritie should. It is very clear, how- 
ever, that if he did, he would have only seathing for the un- 
happy thinkers. The following sentences depict the volume’s 
method and intent: 


A clear-cut type of person, a person who does not live in either an emo- 
tional or an intellectual muddle, will normally prefer a clear-cut type of 
art or literature. Thus, he is not likely to eare for a theatrical sermon or 
a play that preaches. In many historical novels he will feel that history 
is travestied without any corresponding gain for fiction. He will be partial 
to music that is first of all musie and to poetry that is above all poetry. 
He will distrust a symphony that becomes intelligible only with reference 
to some picture or poem. He will not ordinarily care for a painting that 
is merely a symbolical transposition of a sonnet, or a sonnet that is a 
symbolical transposition of a painting. He will desire each art and every 
genre to be itself primarily, and to give, as Aristotle says of tragedy, its 
own special pleasure. This is the one serious argument against tragi-comedy, 
that, in trying to give the special pleasure of both tragedy and comedy, it 
may fail of the fullest unity of impression. .. . But to set color above 
design, illusion above informing purpose, suggestiveness above symmetry, is 
to encourage that predominance of the feminine over the masculine virtues 
that has been the main cause of the corruption of literature and the arts 
during the past century—what one may in fact term the great romantic, or 
it might be more correct to say Rousseauistic, error. 


The reviewer admires Professor Babbitt’s taste; it is indeed 
very close to his own preferences: Bach before Strauss, Phidias 
before Rodin, and generally the balanced, the symmetrical, the 
Golden Mean, rather than the bizarre, the noisy, and the impres- 
sionistic. But to translate one’s personal taste into a philosophy 
of life, and even into a metaphysie, is a daring romantic flight 
which the philosophical critic shuns, as he would shun the 
products of artistic unrestraint in a picture gallery. When 
Professor Babbitt calls the law of measure ‘‘the highest law of 
which man has finite knowledge,’’ he is no longer a true human- 
ist, but an extravagant anthropomorphist. When he insists 
upon the divorce of nature from human nature in art because 
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they are heterogeneous in reality, he lets his zeal for clear-cut 
distinctions consume him; nobody knows whether nature and 
human nature are one or two or many, though many feel a 
dualism. And when, as against the romanticist, he insists that 
life is a drama with a definite purpose, his is the most irrespon- 
sible impressionism. Life doubtless seems to be a play with an 
ever-impending, never-witnessed dénowement ; but should we dare 
trust the appearance without considerable evidence? It is the 
most beautiful view; but only a Platonie Aristotelian like Pro- 
fessor Babbitt will accept it as true, though reinforced by no 
scientific verdict. It is tragic to find a preacher of the Golden 
Mean so forget it that he surrenders his intellect to his esthetic 
instincts as soon as he philosophizes. Romanticism may laugh 
in harsh mockery when it asks its brilliant critic for the ulti- 
mate grounds of his attack upon it. For, briefly, as ‘‘The New 
Laokoon’’ depicts the case, the purpose of art is not to please,— 
for, if it were that, then whatever pleases an artist or a group 
of persons would be good art; no, its purpose is to fulfill the 
law of measure to the mind through sensuous forms. But why 
this purpose? Beeause what is a good rule of conduct in every- 
day life is the rule of art, inasmuch as art is the handmaid of 
morality. And why this? Because, forsooth, the moral is the 
real; the true and the beautiful are its high slaves and mimics. 
And how do we know this? Because the thought of it gives us 
a pleasant glow all over? We feel that there must be such a 
cosmic conspiracy. In Plato’s heaven all clear-cut distinctions 
on which the author dotes melt away most romantically. 

Seriously, it is a pity that Professor Babbitt has not defended 
the supremacy of classical art standards with drier logic. They 
can be so defended, and ere long somebody will rehabilitate them 
without invoking antiquated metaphysics and without being com- 
pelled to pronounce the entire nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies muddle-headed. Whoever this savior may be, he will do 
well to peruse ‘‘The New Laokoon,’’ which is as readable as 
Chesterton and as happily erudite (though in very different 
directions) as Santayana. 

Wa ter B. PirKin. 


Columbia University. 
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THE Laws or Herepity. By G. Archdall Reid, M.B., F.R.S.B. 
With a Diagrammatic Representation by H. H. Turner, Sayjj. 
ian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. London: Methuen & 
Co., 1910. Pp. xl, 548. 


This volume is described as covering the whole field of 
heredity. It cannot be surprising if one finds inequalities in a 
work which deals with so comprehensive a subject from diverse 
points of view. The reader who does not mind taking trouble 
will be enlightened concerning almost every problem of heredity 
that is of supreme importance to the community. But he will 
have to take trouble, for the book contains little internal ¢o- 
hesion or arrangement, and the sentences are sometimes so long 
that their meaning is obscure. 

The work seems to fall into three parts, which might with 
advantage have been separated. The first part is concerned 
with the general problems of heredity. Amongst these we 
may mention, as illustrative, the problem whether evolution is 
ever anything but adaptation; whether’ it is conceivable that 
the development of the individual can occur otherwise than by 
recapitulation, and therefore whether retrogression can ever be 
other than reversion; whether the main mass of retrogression is 
due directly to natural selection or also largely to retrogression 
occurring in complete absence of selection. To many of these 

roblems the author gives original solutions, which, whether 
right or wrong, will be provocative of abundant discussion and 
eriticism. Into the latter it is not possible for the reviewer to 
enter in any detail. Dr. Reid accepts the theory of natural 
selection in a form which is quite unique, and certainly there 
is much to be said for the view that he adopts. Speaking gen- 
erally, however, he seems to attribute too much to natural selee- 
tion and its réle in the causation of progression and the origin 
of species. The author’s premise that species have arisen 
through natural selection need not be granted. Natural selec- 
tion can only act negatively, never positively. It can explain 
why certain imaginable types do not exist, but it can never ex- 
plain the species of life that actually do exist. It can no more 
afford an adequate explanation of the latter than the neglect 
of a housemaid affords an adequate explanation of the existence 
of cobwebs. Indeed, there are several aspects of Darwinian crit- 
icism of which the author does not take sufficient account. He 
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starts from the point at which Darwin stopped and combines 
with the latter’s theory of evolution the following hypothesis, 
which he reaches by induction: that species tend to retrogress 
on cessation of selection, and that offspring recapitulate the 
main feature of parental development. From these he infers 
(1) ‘‘that retrogressive variations tend to predominate over 
progressive variations; (2) that, with rare exceptions, varia- 
tions are spontaneous, and that spontaneous variations tend to 
occur all round the specific mean; (3) that, therefore, the germ 
plasm is highly insusceptible to change throughout the direct 
action of the environment; (4) that, apart from his own prog- 
ressive variations, the development of the individual is an ab- 
breviated and inaccurate recapitulation of the evolution of the 
race; and (5) that, therefore, every retrogressive variation is, 
in effect, a reversion.’’ 

The second part of the book, comprises Chapters XI to XXII. 
It is concerned with the evidence in favor of the conclusions 
arrived at in the earlier chapters, which is to be obtained from 
the study of human beings. The author does not make explicit 
his reasons for this reversion of the natural order of procedure. 
Facts which throw light upon two great problems of heredity 
are specially considered. The first of these problems is the 
causation of variations. From the study of microbic diseases 
and narcotics the author concludes that the great mass of varia- 
tions are spontaneous. Other problems of heredity and evolu- 
tion which arise in relation to disease and alcohol are treated 
in detail and with great lucidity. The conclusion concerning 
the offspring of alcoholics can hardly be taken as quite final, in 
spite of the fact that it is in harmony with the results of the 
recent researches of Miss Elderton and Professor Karl Pearson 
upon this subject. It does not recognize the probable truth of 
the statement that alcoholic habits chiefly attack our best stocks. 
If, as Dr. Reid says, aleoholism has no influence upon the germ 
plasm, we have yet to explain how it is that the offspring of 
these superior stocks do not show a very distinct superiority 
over the offspring of the sober, but weakling and inferior, stocks 
amongst which alcoholic habits have brought their parents down 
to live. The second great problem of heredity which is specially 
considered is that of the proportion which the ‘innate’ char- 
acters of any species bear to its ‘acquirements.’ This is treated 
in connection with the study of the influence of heredity on 
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mind. Two views are held by opposing schools of biologists: 
those who hold that intellectual and moral characteristics are 
instincts, and therefore inherited, and to be improved by se. 
lective breeding; and those who hold that the innate mental 
characteristics are few in comparison with those which are ae- 
quired, and are therefore not transferable. The author’s own 
view is that the intellectual characteristics of the adult human 
being have developed much more under the stimulus of use 
than under that of nutriment, and that therefore the adult 
mind is far more made than born. The general study of 
mind in Chapters XVII to XXII will probably be of inter. 
est to the general reader, but it has no real psychological 
value. 

The third part of the book deals with the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of heredity to problems of great im- 
portance in human life. Amongst these it is sufficient to note, 
the methods of improving physical health and development, 
the prevention of disease, the reduction of alcoholism, the care 
of the feeble-minded and the insane, and the general problem of 
education. The importance of edueation lies in the facet 
that it very largely makes the individual, although it can- 
not be said to have any influence upon the biological evolu- 
tion of the race. That is to say, the individual germ plasm 
is unaffected by any training or education which the parent may 
receive. 

Finally, the book contains an appendix in which Professor 
Herbert Hall Turner represents diagrammatically many of the 
ideas connected with inheritance. This is a very new and dis- 
tinctive feature of the work, which certainly adds to its lueid- 
ity, especially for those readers whose training has been mathe- 
matical. 

There is one other criticism which we are disposed to offer, 
and that is the excess of repetition. The reader will be dis- 
tracted by the innumerable and unnecessary discussions upon 
scientific method. Although he may not object to the chapter 
devoted to this subject, which would certainly have been better 
as an introduction, he will inevitably be oppressed by the per- 
petual recurrence of the topic throughout the whole work. 


M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 





Bolton, England. 
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A GuiwE TO READING IN SociaL Etuics AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 
Lists of Books anc Articles Selected and Described for the 
Use of General Readers. By Teachers in Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1910. Pp. 265. 


We have here a long-desired bibliography of social ethics and 
kindred subjects which will be most helpful to the many per- 
sons interested in modern social questions: ‘‘college students in 
their class work, charity workers who look beyond the routine 
of their task, pastors of churches preparing for their classes in 
social questions, employers looking for the best types of in- 
dustrial adjustment, workingmen eager for instruction in eco- 
nomic reforms, women in their clubs, readers in their homes.’ 
As Professor Peabody states in his prefatory note, it does not 
aim to present historical researches, erudite discussions, com- 
plete and comprehensive lists which bewilder the average stu- 
dent, but carefully selected titles of the best contemporary 
studies of social conditions and problems, with brief estimates 
of their importance or conclusions. The books are systematically 
arranged under five heads: Social Philosophy; Social Institu- 
tions; Social Service; the Ethics of Modern Industry: Social 
Aspects of Religion ; and these are subdivided into forty-two sec- 
tions, each one containing titles chosen by a competent Harvard 
teacher. A final section is devoted to encyclopedias, periodicals, 
and bibliographies; and an index of names of authors completes 
the volume. 

Professor Peabody, the editor of this useful little book, and 
his colleagues who have so generously codperated with him de- 
serve the thanks of all students of ethical and social questions; 
and it is greatly to be hoped that the intention of the editor to 
re-edit the work at frequent intervals may be realized. 

FRANK HILLY. 

Cornell University. 


SruvIES IN THE PsycHoLoGy or SEx. Vol. VI. Sex in Relation 
to Society. By Havelock Ellis. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Company, 1910. Pp. xvi, 656. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis is to be congratulated on the completion 
of his series of studies in the psychology of sex,—a difficult task, 
which has been accomplished with insight and learning, and 
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pathies, aspiration, and the calm hauteur of its criticisms against 
mere feeling, the blurred effect, and the latter-day mongrel arts, 
such as program music and the modern opera. Professor Bab- 
bitt’s hatred of every nineteenth and twentieth century artist 
of fame is naked, honest, and hot. His contempt for modern 
science is no less so. Though he alludes to James, Bergson. 
Lipps, Croce, Haeckel, and Poincaré, he apparently has not 
studied them as closely as a critic should. It is very clear, how 
ever, that if he did, he would have only seathing for the un 
happy thinkers. The following sentences depict the volume's 


method and intent 


4 ent ‘ f er ' ' ‘ { n either 

tional r a nte " slivy pref " ear wf ‘ 
art , terat i: “ : re Tor a& thentrien! sere ’ 
a piny that reaches in many vela } “ fe that } , 
ie travestied without any rresy ' nin for t He will be pa a) 
to music th firet f ' ha s above a etry 
He will distrust a symphony be te nte write nivy with refer 

to sone ture oer i. ' marily wre for a painting that 
m merely : ymbolical trans : : f " nnet ' 1 sonnet that | 
symbolical transposition of a ' ‘ He lesire each art and every 
genre to be iteelf primarily give, as Aristotle saaye of tragedy, its 
own especial pleasure This be serious argument against tragi comedy, 
that, in trying to give the ape pleasure of both tragedy and comedy, it 
may fail of the fullest nity f impression But to set eolor above 


design, illusion above informing purpose, suggestiveness above symmetry, is 
to encourage that predominance of the feminine over the masculine virtues 
that has been the main cause of the corruption of literature and the arts 
during the past century—what one may in fact term the great romantic, or 


it might be more correct to say Rousseauistic, error 


The reviewer admires Professor Babbitt’s taste; it is indeed 
very close to his own preferences: Bach before Strauss, Phidias 
before Rodin, and generally the balanced, the symmetrical, the 
Golden Mean, rather than the bizarre, the noisy, and the impres- 
sionistic. But to translate one’s personal taste into a philosophy 
of life, and even into a metaphysic, is a daring romantic flight 
which the philosophical critic shuns, as he would shun the 
products of artistic unrestraint in a picture gallery. When 
Professor Babbitt calls the law of measure ‘‘the highest law of 
which man has finite knowledge,’’ he is no longer a true human- 
ist, but an extravagant anthropomorphist. When he insists 
upon the divorce of nature from human nature in art because 
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they are heterogeneous in reality, he lets his zeal for clear-cut 
distinctions consume him; nobody knows whether nature and 
human nature are one or two or many, though many feel a 
dualism. And when, as against the romanticist, he insists that 
life is a drama with a definite purpose, his is the most irrespon- 
sible impressionism. Life doubtless seems to be a play with an 
ever-impending, never-witnessed dénouement ; but should we dare 
trust the appearance without considerable evidence! It is the 
most beautiful view; but only a Platonic Aristotelian like Pro 
fessor Babbitt will accept it as true, though reinforced by no 
scientific verdict. It is tragic to find a preacher of the Golden 
Mean «0 forget it that he surrenders his intellect to his esthetic 
netinets as soon as he philosophizes Romanticiam may laugh 
n harsh mockery when it asks ite brilliant eritic for the ulti 
mate grounds of his attack upon it. For, briefly, as ‘‘The New 
Lackoon '' depieta the case, the purpose of art is not to please 
for, if it were that, then whatever pleases an artist or a group 
of persons would be good art; no, ite purpose is to fulfill the 
law of measure to the mind through sensuous forms. But why 
this purpose Because what is a good rule of conduct in every- 
day life is the rule of art, inasmuch as art is the handmaid of 
morality. And why this? Because, forsooth, the moral is the 
real; the true and the beautiful are its high slaves and mimics. 
And how do we know this? Because the thought of it gives us 
a pleasant glow all over? We feel that there must be such a 
cosmic conspiracy. In Plato’s heaven al! clear-cut distinctions 
on which the author dotes melt away most romantically. 

Seriously, it is a pity that Professor Babbitt has not defended 
the supremacy of classical art standards with drier logic. They 
can be so defended, and ere long somebody will rehabilitate them 
without invoking antiquated metaphysics and without being com- 
pelled to pronounce the entire nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies muddle-headed. Whoever this savior may be, he will do 
well to peruse ‘‘The New Laokoon,’’ which is as readable as 
Chesterton and as happily erudite (though in very different 
directions) as Santayana. 

Water B. PiTKIn. 

Columbia University. 
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THE Laws or Herepiry. By G. Archdall Reid, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
With a Diagrammatic Representation by H. H. Turner, Savil- 
ian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. London: Methuen & 
Co., 1910. Pp. xl, 548. 


This volume is described as covering the whole field of 
heredity. It cannot be surprising if one finds inequalities in a 
work which deals with so comprehensive a subject from diverse 
points of view. The reader who does not mind taking trouble 
will be enlightened coneerning almost every problem of heredity 
that is of supreme importance to the community. But he will 
have to take trouble, for the book contains little internal eo- 
hesion or arrangement, and the sentences are sometimes so long 
that their meaning is obscure. 

The work seems to fall into three parts, which might with 
advantage have been separated. The first part is concerned 
with the general problems of heredity. Amongst these we 
may mention, as illustrative, the problem whether evolution is 
ever anything but adaptation; whether it is conceivable that 
the development of the individual can occur otherwise than by 
recapitulation, and therefore whether retrogression can ever be 
other than reversion; whether the main mass of retrogression is 
due directly to natural selection or also largely to retrogression 
occurring in complete absence of selection. To many of these 
problems the author gives original solutions, which, whether 
right or wrong, will be provocative of abundant discussion and 
criticism. Into the latter it is not possible for the reviewer to 
enter in any detail. Dr. Reid accepts the theory of natural 

selection in a form which is quite unique, and certainly there 
is much to be said for the view that he adopts. Speaking gen- 
erally, however, he seems to attribute too much to natural selec- 
tion and its réle in the causation of progression and the origin 
of species. The author’s premise that species have arisen 
through natural selection need not be granted. Natural selec- 
tion can only act negatively, never positively. It can explain 
why certain imaginable types do not exist, but it can never ex- 
plain the species of life that actually do exist. It can no more 
afford an adequate explanation of the latter than the neglect 
of a housemaid affords an adequate explanation of the existence 
of cobwebs. Indeed, there are several aspects of Darwinian crit- 
icism of which the author does not take sufficient account. He 
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starts from the point at which Darwin stopped and combines 
with the latter’s theory of evolution the following hypothesis, 
which he reaches by induction: that species tend to retrogress 
on cessation of selection, and that offspring recapitulate the 
main feature of parental development. From these he infers 
(1) ‘‘that retrogressive variations tend to predominate over 
progressive variations; (2) that, with rare exceptions, varia- 
tions are spontaneous, and that spontaneous variations tend to 
occur all round the specific mean; (3) that, therefore, the germ 
plasm is highly msusceptible to change throughout the direct 
action of the environment; (4) that, apart from his own prog- 
ressive variations, the development of the individual is an ab- 
breviated and inaccurate recapitulation of the evolution of the 
race; and (5) that, therefore, every retrogressive variation is, 
in effect, a reversion.’”’ 

The second part of the book, comprises Chapters XI to XXII. 
It is concerned with the evidence in favor of the conclusions 
arrived at in the earlier chapters, which is to be obtained from 
the study of human beings. The author does not make explicit 
his reasons for this reversion of the natural order of procedure. 
Facts which throw light upon two great problems of heredity 
are specially considered. The first of these problems is the 
causation of variations. From the study of microbic diseases 
and narcotics the author concludes that the great mass of varia- 
tions are spontaneous. Other problems of heredity and evolu- 
tion which arise in relation to disease and alcohol are treated 
in detail and with great lucidity. The conclusion concerning 
the offspring of alcoholics can hardly be taken as quite final, in 
spite of the fact that it is in harmony with the results of the 
recent researches of Miss Elderton and Professor Karl Pearson 
upon this subject. It does not recognize the probable truth of 
the statement that alcoholic habits chiefly attack our best stocks. 
If, as Dr. Reid says, aleoholism has no influence upon the germ 
plasm, we have yet to explain how it is that the offspring of 
these superior stocks do not show a very distinct superiority 
over the offspring of the sober, but weakling and inferior, stocks 
amongst which alcoholic habits have brought their parents down 
to live. The second great problem of heredity which is specially 
considered is that of the proportion which the ‘innate’ char- 
acters of any species bear to its ‘acquirements.’ This is treated 
in connection with the study of the influence of heredity on 
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mind. Two views are held by opposing schools of biologists: 
those who hold that intellectual and moral characteristics are 
instincts, and therefore inherited, and to be improved by se- 
lective breeding; and those who hold that the innate mental 
characteristics are few in comparison with those which are ac- 
quired, and are therefore not transferable. The author’s own 
view is that the intellectual characteristics of the adult human 
being have developed much more under the stimulus of use 
than under that of nutriment, and that therefore the adult 
mind is far more made than born. The general study of 
mind in Chapters XVII to XXII will probably be of inter- 
est to the general reader, but it has no real psychological 
value. 

The third part of the book deals with the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of heredity to problems of great im- 
portance in human life. Amongst these it is sufficient to note, 
the methods of improving physical health and development, 
the prevention of disease, the reduction of alcoholism, the care 
of the feeble-minded and the insane, and the general problem of 
education. The importance of education lies in the fact 
that it very largely makes the individual, although it can- 
not be said to have any influence upon the biological evolu- 
tion of the race. That is to say, the individual germ plasm 
is unaffected by any training or education which the parent may 
receive. 

Finally, the book contains an appendix in which Professor 
Herbert Hall Turner represents diagrammatically many of the 
ideas connected with inheritance. This is a very new and dis- 
tinctive feature of the work, which certainly adds to its lucid- 
ity, especially for those readers whose training has been mathe- 
matical. 

There is one other criticism which we are disposed to offer, 
and that is the excess of repetition. The reader will be dis- 
tracted by the innumerable and unnecessary discussions upon 
scientific method. Although he may not object to the chapter 
devoted to this subject, which would certainly have been better 
as an introduction, he will inevitably be oppressed by the per- 
petual recurrence of the topic throughout the whole work. 


M. Ligutroot Eastwoon. 


Bolton, England. 
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A GuIvE TO REapING In SociaL EtuHics AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 
Lists of Books and Articles Selected and Described for the 
Use of General Readers. By Teachers in Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1910. Pp. 265. 















We have here a long-desired bibliography of social ethics and 
kindred subjects which will be most helpful to the many per- 
sons interested in modern social questions: ‘‘college students in 
their class work, charity workers who look beyond the routine 
of their task, pastors of churches preparing for their classes in 
social questions, employers looking for the best types of in- 
dustrial adjustment, workingmen eager for instruction in eco- 
nomic reforms, women in their clubs, readers in their homes.’’ 
As Professor Peabody states in his prefatory note, it does not 
aim to present historical researches, erudite discussions, com- 
plete and comprehensive lists which bewilder the average stu- 
dent, but carefully selected titles of the best contemporary 
studies of social conditions and problems, with brief estimates 
of their importance or conclusions. The books are systematically 
arranged under five heads: Social Philosophy; Social Institu- 
tions; Social Service; the Ethics of Modern Industry; Social 
Aspects of Religion; and these are subdivided into forty-two sec- 
tions, each one containing titles chosen by a competent Harvard 
teacher. A final section is devoted to encyclopedias, periodicals, 
and bibliographies; and an index of names of authors completes 




















the volume. 

Professor Peabody, the editor of this useful little book, and 
his colleagues who have so generously coéperated with him de- 
serve the thanks of all students of ethical and social questions; 
and it is greatly to be hoped that the intention of the editor to 
re-edit the work at frequent intervals may be realized. 

FRANK THILLY. 










Cornell University. 





STUDIES IN THE PsycHoLoGy oF Sex. Vol. VI. Sex in Relation 
to Society. By Havelock Ellis. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Company, 1910. Pp. xvi, 656. 















Mr. Havelock Ellis is to be congratulated on the completion 
of his series of studies in the psychology of sex,—a difficult task, 
which has been accomplished with insight and learning, and 
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with not less remarkable courage and patience. It is more than 
thirty years since he began to devote himself to a scientific study 
of sex-problems, and it is fifteen years since he published ‘‘Man 
and Woman,’’—a prolegomenon to his main work, the sixth and 
last volume of which is now before us. These studies give a 
scientific treatment of most of the problems connected with sex, 
with which it is the business of psychologists, moralists, teachers, 
physicians, alienists, and others to make themselves acquainted, 
and the treatment is one that may be relied on for its scholarli- 
ness and sanity. Much has to be said that is unpleasant, for sex 
has a hell as deep as its heaven is high, but the author’s serious- 
ness of purpose must have disappointed those who have sought 
his books for erotic stimulus. 

The author reminds us that he has persisted in his work in 
spite of misunderstanding and even obloquy, and in spite of a 
prosecution that made it impossible for him to publish his vol- 
umes in this, his own country. ‘‘I supposed that a secluded 
student who approached vital social problems with precaution, 
making no direct appeal to the general public, but only to the 
publie’s teachers, and who wrapped up the results of his in- 
quiries in technically written volumes open to few, I supposed 
that such a student was at all events secure from any gross form 
of attack on the part of the police or the government under 
whose protection he imagined that he lived.’’ Looking back- 
wards he is still naturally sore at the treatment he received; 
looking forward he recovers his serenity,—‘‘in a few generations 
all these prejudices will have perished and be forgotten.’’ Per- 
haps it is not inappropriate that the reviewer should voice the 
opinion of many who believe that a wholesome change of atti- 
tude has already been effected and that thanks are due to Dr. 
Havelock Ellis for his cold-blooded scientific investigations and 
his frank, clean-minded exposition. 

At the same time there is no doubt that those who work for 
years at a difficult subject like sex are apt to forget that the 
facts can be looked at in any unwholesome or morbid way. The 
anatomist wondered that anyone could have the audacity to com- 
plain of there being a smell in the lobby of his institute, and 
the student of sex wonders that anyone can be excited to lust 
by a technical analysis of a universal human impulse. A seri- 
ous inquiry should not, of course, be affected by the existence 
of eroto-maniacs who gloat over passages of suggestive value, 
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procurable in Shakespeare and the Scripturés as well as in trea- 
tises on sex; on the.other hand, the expert, remembering his own 
callousness, which is either in advance of his day and generation 
or has been gradually acquired, should prune his volume down to 
the very limit of efficiency. One should not be deterred from 
calling a spade a spade by the danger of doing harm to youthful 
trespassers in the library if due notice-boards have been erected, 
as in the case of this series; moreover, against this and other 
dangers, which we do not believe to be imaginary, one must place 
the benefit of thorough investigation. The pruriency of igno- 
rance is probably a much commoner evil than abnormal excita- 
tion through the perusal of scientific treatises. 

Any one of the chapters of this book could easily form the 
topic of a volume, and it is not within our power to give a 
critical review. We cannot do more than indicate the general 
scope of the book. The previous five volumes ‘‘have dealt mainly 
with the sexual impulse in relation to its object, leaving out of 
account the external persons and the environmental influences 
which yet may powerfully affect that impulse and its gratifica- 
tion.”” The present volume deals with sex in relation to so- 
ciety,—the relationship of the sexual impulse to third per- 
sons and to the community at large with all its anciently estab- 
lished traditions.’’ It treats of the mother and her child, sexual 
education, nakedness, the valuation of sexual love, the function 
of chastity, the problem of sexual abstinence, prostitution, the 
conquest of the venereal diseases, sexual morality, marriage, the 
art of love, and the science of procreation. 

Some of the great conclusions of the book are the following: 
the mother is the child’s supreme parent, who must be rever- 
enced and protected as well as loved; neglect of sexual educa- 
tion is at once cowardly and cruel; there is a hygienic, esthetic, 
and moral value in nakedness which may help in the conquest of 
erotic kleptomania; the spiritual as well as the physical struc- 
ture of the world is in part built on sexual love; chastity is essen- 
tial to the dignity of love, but the prevalent conception of sexual 
abstinence (among the more moralized) must be replaced by a 
more positive ideal; on its personal side marriage is a sacred and 
intimate relationship with which the state has no concern, on the 
social side it is the assumption of the responsible public spon- 
sorship of a new member of the state; in so far as marriage ap- 
proaches its ideal those two aspects become one; we have to real- 
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ize, not only that the question of love subserves the question of 
breed, but also that love has a proper, a necessary, even a socially 
wholesome claim, to stand by itself and to be regarded (as an 
art) for its own worth; but the culture of the art of love must 
be moralized by a quickening of the social conscience in regard 
to Eugenics. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Aberdeen. 


SociaL AND MENTAL TRAITS OF THE NEGRO. Kesearch into the 
Conditions of the Negro Race in Southern Towns. By How- 
ard W. Odum, Ph. D. New York: Columbia University, 1910. 


It is an encouraging sign that so many scientific studies of 
the negro problem have been undertaken of recent years, and 
especially that so many of these studies have come from edz 
eated southern men. The present volume by Dr. Odum is tle 
most recent of such researches and is a worthy contribution to 
the scientific study of the negro problem. The book is the re- 
sult of the study of the conditions of the negroes in fifty south- 
ern towns in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee, most 
of them county seats, with some comparison of conditions in 
twenty towns representing South Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, 
and Louisiana. Data were gathered from all possible sources in 
the southern states, and continued research undertaken for two 
years in these ‘southern towns. The result is a work which is 
a mine of information regarding the actual conditions under 
which the negro lives, his character, and his present progress. 
Students who have not the opportunity to investigate the negro 
problem at first hand could scarcely do better than to go over 
carefully all of the information which this book presents regard- 
ing the negro, for the facts concerning the negro’s life in the 
average southern town are comprehensively and dispassionately 
set forth, usually also with great accuracy. 

On the other hand, this study falls far short of scientific ideals 
of accuracy in certain respects. For example, while Dr. Odum 
professes to treat of the mental traits of the negro, he cites no 
results of laboratory experiments, although in a footnote he re- 
fers to experimental work which has been undertaken, but the 
results of which are not yet available. Of course, in this age of 
experimental psychology, it is scarcely pardonable to discuss in 
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a scientific monograph the mental traits of any class without 
reference to the results of experimental study. Such experi- 
mental results are notoriously lacking in every discussion of the 
mental traits of the negro, and Dr. Odum’s book does not supply 
the deficiency ; hence also we find in the book many vague state- 
ments and sweeping generalizations which may easily be ques- 
tioned. A grave fault of the book is that very frequently the 
author says ‘the negro’ when he should have said ‘the mass 
of negroes,’ or ‘the average negro,’ though perhaps this is 
merely a criticism of the writer’s literary style rather than of 
his scientific reasoning. 

As we have already said, the book contains a mass of informa- 
tion regarding such topics as, ‘‘ Negro Schools and the Education 
of the Negro,’’ ‘‘The Negro Church and Religion,’’ ‘‘The Home 
Life, the Diseases and Morals of the Negro,’’ ‘‘The Negro Of- 
fender,’’ ‘‘The Social Status of the Negro,’’ and ‘‘The Emotions 
of the Negro.’’ Upon all these matters the writer has brought 
together a great number of dispassionate observations which 
need, however, as has already been said, to be worked over and 
to be presented in somewhat more exact and condensed form. 
The book is incidentally more than a study of the negro in 
southern towns. To a certain extent it is a study of the whole 
situation existing between the two races in such communities. 
Unconsciously Dr. Odum has given a picture of the attitude of 
the average southern white man toward the negro as well as a 
picture of negro character and life. He describes, apparently 
without knowing it, the neglect and indifference and unfairness 
of the superior race toward the inferior. Thus he says, for ex- 
ample, that ‘‘the whites never visit the negro schools’’ and that 
the white superintendent of city schools has only rarely any 
vital interest in the schools for colored children under his super- 
vision. 

Dr. Odum is himself remarkably free from the attitude of in- 
difference and prejudice which he describes as existing among 
the southern whites. However, in some respects it would seem 
that he has not entirely emancipated himself from the influence 
of his environment. For example, he opposes the idea of white 
teachers in colored schools, although he admits that white Sun- 
day-school teachers of the Southern Presbyterian Church have 
been much more successful in conducting Sunday-school classes 
for colored children than have colored persons. In general, how- 
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ever, as has already been said, the presentation of facts is re- 
markably fair and unbiased, and such as only could be made 
by one who has lived for some time in the midst of the condi- 
tions which are described. 
CuHartes A. Exitwoop. 
University of Missouri. 


MoperN LicHt ON ImMMorTALITY. Being an Original Excursion 
into Historical Research and Scientific Discovery Pointing to 
a New Solution of the Problem. By Henry Frank. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co., 1909. Pp. 467. 


This work, the author tells us, is the result of an investigation 
on which he set out without the hope of discovering any posi- 
tive grounds for immortality, and, to his own surprise, after 
testing and finding worthless all the time-honored claims and 
arguments of historical religions and philosophies on the problem, 
he discovered in the conclusions of modern natural science, not 
indeed a final proof of immortality, but a strong presumption 
in its favor. 

The first two hundred pages of the book are occupied with a 
review and critical examination of the evolution of religious be- 
lief and speculation on the problem of immortality. There is 
nothing new or noteworthy in this part of the work. Mr. Frank 
regards Jesus and St. Paul as both pantheistic mystics. St. Paul 
he holds to have been deeply influenced by the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. 

In the second part of the work the bearings of modern sci- 
ence on the problem are examined. Incidentally, the futility of 
speculative philosophy in dealing with this problem is shown. 
Mr. Frank’s references to philosophy do not indicate either that 
he has gone to the standard sources for his information or that 
he has any insight into the real character of philosophical in- 
quiry. He seems to be equally in the dark as to the methods 
and results of modern psychology. Haeckel’s monism and mytho- 
logical hylozoism seem to represent, for Mr. Frank, the latest 
and truest light on biology, psychology, and philosophy. Mind 
is a very refined form of matter and, in its more complex forms, 
is made up of minute psycho-physical elements or atoms. Mr. 
Frank’s original contribution to the discussion consists in the 
argument that a personal soul or self is the organization of these 
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psycho-physical elements. The invisible physical substance of 
life (bioplasm) which is the seat of the psychie and vital souls 
is itself an immortal substance. ‘‘Consciousness’’ (in the form 
of a personal unity) ‘‘has itself become a perpetuating capacity 
of the organie system.’’ The tentative conclusion of the book 
as to the scientific probability of immortality is to be reinforced 
in a later work from the conclusions of ‘psychical research.’ 

I append a few quotations, which will enable the discerning 
reader to judge for himself the quality of Mr. Frank’s contribu- 
tions. ‘‘That the soul already existed potentially and genetically 
in the atoms that aggregate to constitute the body and brain of 
human beings, and that what we call the mind of a man is but 
the accumulation, in a sort of commonwealth, of an infinite num- 
ber of minds resident in the millions of cells that constitute the 
organic constituency of human beings. These statements are but 
the latest and indisputable deductions of biological science.’’ 
‘Science is beginning to indicate that thought is an electro-mag- 
netic process, affecting the biological cells of the cortical areas.’’ 
‘‘The invisible bioplastic body, then, which, as we have already 
shown, is in contour the exact counterpart of the exterior phys- 
ical frame, is the seat of the human soul, in its two phases of 
manifestation, namely, as Vital Soul and as Psychie Soul.’’ 
‘‘Substance is static energy; energy 1s dynamic substance.’’ 
Further comment would be superfluous! 

J. A. LEIGHTON. 
Ohio State University. 
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